The Story of a Poacher 
Chapter 1 


“Huuu-haaa!” 

Bagola listened. His voice flew over the heath. How the 
syllables spread out. Between spruces and pine trees and birch 
trees and oaks and beech trees. On and on until they got lost behind 
the town of Turnow. There the heath was interrupted. The street 
out of Lieberose crossed it. And behind it, it started again. Wide 
and dense and far. The lush meadows. The stately forest. Strong 
trees. Giant trees. Including grass, shrubs, berries. Mushrooms too, 
of course. And wildlife - deer, rabbits, stags, partridges and 
pheasants. The whole great outdoors. 

Sometimes there were hunters in the heath. Dressed men in 
green or red or blue, with guns. Those belonged to the nobility. 
Those belonging to the Count von Wackerbarth wore red dress 
coats, those of von Lynar in green, and those of von Brithlow in 
yellow ... And those who didn't wear coats were illegal hunters. 
Thieves. Poachers. Dangerous men. Rascals. No-good-for- 
nothings. Robbers. With self-made rifles. Strangers who had no 
business in the woods. Adventurers who liked to shoot at game 
belonging to the nobility. They liked to eat meat - that deer meat 
that did not belong to them. 


"... [charges] against the worker Mathes Kamenka of Stradow 
for unauthorized hunting. In March 1879 the defendant had hunted 
in places where he was not authorized to hunt, capturing a rabbit, 
which he had then put up for sale to master baker Hermann Protz 
of Vetschau. The defendant admits not having the permit, but 
claims he found the rabbit free of snares, laying in an open field, 
which was full of dirt and already smelly. The defendant was 
sentenced to three weeks in prison. " 
"Cottbuser Anzeiger" (Cottbus Gazette), 29 August 1880 


Fritz Bagola stood there as if something extraordinary was 
going through his mind. He looked around. A narrow street led to 


the village. More a rugged path than a street. Ground down. Sand 
fine as flour. On both sides were houses. Made of wood. Low huts. 
Farmsteads. With some small livestock in the stables. 

Bagola's wife looked out from the gate. “The supper is served,” 
she said. 

He raised his head as if he awoke from a dream. “I come,” he 
said, and then stopped. The dog barked. Another dog barked at one 
of the neighboring houses. Bagola would have liked to stop a little 
bit longer. He would have liked to shout out again into the forest 
and listen to the self-repeating syllables. The syllables had more 
freedom than him. They could race freely over the heath. All the 
way to the street that lead to Turnow. And further. And no green, 
or red, or yellow hunter asked them where they wanted to go and 
what they were looking for in the forest. 

Sitting at the table, he concentrated on the loaf of bread, stared 
at the bowl of flour soup that his wife had prepared. And he looked 
into the eyes of his children, ten-year-old Mato, eight-year-old 
Lisa. The children were allowed to eat the flour soup with some 
sugar. He was delighted with every spoon that lifted off their 
plates. Bagola counted them. To himself, he counted the spoons 
that the children consumed. 

“What’s going on?” his wife asked. 

“Nothing.” 

His wife's name was Anna. A pale slim woman who cooked 
very well. Out of little, she prepared much. And it tasted good. But 
she wasn’t a big worker. Her diligence could not make up for the 
weakness of her limbs. She worked as best she could. In the house, 
in the stable, in the woods, in the kitchen. But quite often she had 
to rest. She was breathing heavily. She gasped for air. Then the 
faint redness returned to her face; she got up and kept working. 
Until the next break. Bagola did not accuse her of her weakness. 
He knew her from childhood. From school. From the time of their 
youth. Everyone knew that Anna was not healthy. The pale Anna 
Gussor. He married her the way she was. The old folks said that 
her disease would diminish into nothingness in marriage. That she 
lacks a man. That everything weak would leave her body with the 
delivery of children. 

Now he finally said what was wrong. “Flour soup,” he said. 


“Always just flour soup. I want meat. And the children need meat.” 
They turned to him and didn’t know if he was ranting. Such an 
accusation would have been unjustified. Meat was available on 
holidays. Weekdays never. Only in the cities did they eat meat on 
weekdays. In the hotels. And the emperor in Berlin ate it. 

“What should I do!” sighed Anna. She felt reprimanded. “Out 
of flour, millet, and potatoes I can’t make a roast. I do what I can 
do.” 

“T know.” Bagola tried to calm her down. “I'm just annoyed that 
rabbits visit us on the farm. And we're watching them run away 
again. And deer drinks from our buckets.” 

Mato had finished his plate. Now he wanted to know how the 
father imagined catching the hare. 

“At night the gate will be open, and we close it in the morning: 
What is trapped comes into the pan.” 

“That's forbidden,” Lisa said. “The teacher ...” 

“The teacher has no power to determine what is happening on 
our farm,” Bagola replied. 

The first night they caught nothing. Nothing in the second. Then 
Mato discovered that not all the holes in the fence were fixed. They 
kept waiting. Until they caught a rabbit. 

Rabbit roast, what a feast! 

Bagola took a rabbit’s leg to work. To the railway line, which 
had been built a few years earlier from Cottbus to Frankfurt, but 
which wasn’t finished yet. Strong men were needed for the follow- 
up work, men who could handle picks and shovels. Work was 
available, also on hot days when the sun was burning down on 
stones and iron, on grease, and on the brown backs of the workers. 
During breaks, the men unwrapped their sandwiches. And they 
looked to their neighbors: “What do you have on your bread?” 

“Bagola has meat!”, Wilhelm Woitowy called. The tallest 
among them. With ruffled hair. A blatherskite. He knew all the 
gossip stories of the area. And he stated immediately that Bagola 
has large clay vessels buried in his garden, filled with meat and fat. 
That he belongs to the group of the dreaded poachers from 
Drachhausen. And he, Woitowy, had learned that Bagola is their 
secret leader. The captain of the poachers. 

Some laughed. Some did not. Woitowy had not said anything 


special. At least nothing to laugh about. Everyone knew there were 
poachers among the Drachhausen men. Who did not hear about 
them! They swarmed out at night for the hunt. They could shoot 
better than Prussians soldiers. They built their own rifles. Their 
homemade powder was better than that of Marshal Moltke. No one 
has ever seen the Drachhausen poachers. Everyone knew about 
them. Strange. And true. Many were afraid to encounter one of 
them one day. But who knows? 

And Fritz Bagola wasn't one of them? If he ate rabbit roast on a 
Friday? All the while sitting on railroad tracks leading to Frankfurt. 

In his thirty-five years, nothing special had happened. No 
apprenticeship. Just work. Sometimes here, sometimes there. Now 
on the railway. His little piece of field near the forest was barren. 
Every year a harvest of a sack of grain for the chicken. Nothing 
more. No, Bagola was not a secret hunter. Neither a poacher. 
Certainly not. 

“How does your wife prepare deer roast?” 

“With bacon.” 

“We put the deer into cream.” 

“Tastes best with red cabbage.” 

“Pheasant are prepared by my wife ...” 

“Including the feathers.” 

“Then it comes onto the table in a nest of butter.” 

The men laughed and folded their wraps, from which crumbs 
fell out. Some had their sandwiches cut in half with the 
pocketknife, as if they could have more from it. 

"... Work is underway night and day in Potsdam and 
Charlottenburg to renew the residences for Prince Wilhelm and 
his bride for January 27. On the same day, the wedding is to take 
place. Three castles will be available to the newlyweds, one in 
Charlottenburg, one in Potsdam and one not far from Potsdam 
near the lakes. The cities and society clubs are preparing their 
treasures for the bestowal, and the city of Berlin will spend 6000 
Marks to welcome them..." 

"Bramborske nowiny" (Brandenburg News), 12 December 
1880 


In the evening, as the sun had descended, the men rode home 
on their solid-tire bikes. Woitowy stuck close to Bagola. 

“You would be an excellent poacher,” he said. 

Bagola was silent. Long time. When his friend did not expect 
any further reply, he said, "And what if I already am a poacher?" 

Woitowy got stuck in the sand. The road was bad. “I'm going 
nuts,” he mused. 

Saturday. A poor man’s day of burden. 

An accident had happened on the railway. One of the men, a 
certain Hartmann, crushed his foot. But he kept working. Then the 
leg got swollen. Up to the knee. The foreman had sent him home. 
Bagola and Woitowy were assigned to accompany him. The 
afternoon of the longed-for Saturday had passed. Bagola wanted to 
be home early that day to start working on the new fountain. 

In the evening, as he sat at the table with Anna, exhausted, 
already in half-sleep, the dog barked. Hans Kochan and his wife 
Marianne stepped into the house. 

Hans was Bagola's cousin. And cousin Hans reminded 
everyone of some type of machine. Somewhere within him, as he 
reasoned for himself, must be an electric motor, or a steam engine 
that powers him constantly. Hans steamed, glowed, fumed. He 
could not be quiet and listen in silence. Listening was an agony. 
He was full of ideas. Interesting ideas. Funny ideas. Useless stuff. 
Always on the go. Always on the road for another opportunity. 
And when someone asked him what was driving his inner machine, 
he replied: “Money.” Money was a big word. A sweet one. A 
magic one. Money was steam, electricity, lightning. The word 
electrified. He was constantly considering how to get money. If 
you own something, you are somebody. After all, he was just a 
garden-plot owner with a small house. His inherited little property 
was in the forest, on the extended edge of the village. There he 
lived with his two goats, and with some small livestock. And with 
Marianne of course, his wife. His beautiful wife. With whom he 
could be seen. He took her everywhere. Some of her beauty fell on 
him. A kind of reflection. And he thought people envied him about 
her. And he wanted them to envy him also for his wonderful life. 

“Leave the men among themselves,” Marianne told Anna, when 
she saw how Hans occupied his cousin Fritz. With grand gestures. 


As if the world just had to revolve around him. “Soon there will be 
talk of machines and rifles,” Marianne added. 

When the two women closed the kitchen door behind them, 
Bagola asked: “What rifles?” 

Hans jumped to the door, stepped out into the hallway and 
showed up shortly afterwards with a rifle in his hand. The gun 
barrel shone as if it was polished with grease. The wooden shaft 
was brown, slightly into reddish. And the metals were black. 
Freshly color coated. 

“Ooh la la!” Bagola shouted out. He had already handled 
several hunting rifles. But no drilling rifle. “Not bad,” he said. 

“A German drilling,” Hans explained. “A wonderful Drilling. 
The hunters of the Briihl nobility are also equipped with those.” 

“Where did you get it from?” Asked Bagola. 

“Bought,” Hans replied briefly. And it was clear he would not 
reveal any specifics. 

“All right. What do you want with it?” 

“Re-sell.” 

“To whom?” 

“To you.” 

“To me?” 

“Yes,” Hans affirmed. “Honestly.” And he behaved as if the 
business had already been done. He sat down at the table expecting 
a glass of brandy. 

“T have no money,” Bagola said, hanging the rifle on the chair. 
“Although... 

“Although? This iron in my hand wouldn’t be so bad. Would it 
fit well with me, or not?” 

Bagola laughed out so loud that it could be heard in the kitchen 
where the women prepared tea made from dried raspberry leaves. 
“Today we talked about it. Just today.” 

Hans stood up and put both hands on Bagola’s shoulders: 
“What an honor it is to be a guest at the captain ...” And so on. This 
was his way. Everything he exaggerated. And he didn't forget to 
include himself. 

The women stepped in with the tea, with something to eat. 

“Finished?” Asked Marianne. 

“Not yet,” Hans replied. “But the pike has already discovered 


the worm. I must hold it in front of his nose for quite a time.” 

They drank and ate pastries. Anna was able to bake that, too. 
Made of rye flour, millet, and even from bran. 

Marianne and Anna sat next to each other. It was as if opposites 
were sitting next to each other. Happiness and misfortune. Youth 
and frailty. 

“Can you handle it?” Hans began. 

"Anyone can.” 

“T don't,” the cousin disagreed. 

Hardly anyone knew that Hans had good vision in only one eye. 
Only sometimes could it be seen. When he looked to the side. Then 
the left eye didn't turn along. 

“He sees the rabbit twice.” 

“The bullet flies midway through,” Marianne said. 

Into the laugh fell the decisive word. Someone, Marianne or 
Hans, said: “You with our rifle.” 

Bagola fetched a bottle. Home-distilled schnapps. He poured. 
Anna did not want to drink. They lifted their glasses, and Bagola 
felt heat in his stomach as if he hadn’t had a drink for a long time. 

“T’m going hunting with your rifle.” 

“Going after game that belongs to the nobility.” 

“Something for us, something for you.” 

“Exactly.” 

Bagola looked over at his wife. She was silent. She didn’t seem 
to like the business. But she didn’t like anything about her life. 
And she didn't believe the cousin's idea would change that. 

“You can keep it afterwards.” 

“Afterwards?” 

“After we bumped some off. Will be paid with rabbits.” 

“Paid with rabbits,” Bagola repeated quietly. He liked the offer. 
The rifle was a gift from heaven. Like fallen from the sky. Of 
course, Hans was not the angel who had brought the message that 
everything would be different. The rifle was a message. He took it 
off the chair, pulled the lock out, put it on the table and looked 
through the barrel into the light. He realized that he was targeting 
the women, turned to the side, pushed the lock in, and said: 
“Agreed.” 

They remained seated for a while. Hans praised the ongoing 


friendship between them. A friendship that started out of necessity 
in difficult years. Hand in hand. And so on. Marianne interrupted 
him sometimes just so that another could speak. She did not push 
herself with that. She wanted a balanced conversation. She 
harmonized. And she did it often. Anna was also mentioned in her 
conversation, her weakness and pallor, and she knew examples of 
women who became healthy from one day to the next. Intertwined 
intestines, the people gossiped. A knot that suddenly dissolves. Of 
course, a knot with good and plentiful food dissolves faster. 
Everyone saw that a smile crept into Anna’s face. And none could 
interpret it. 

Then the conversation came down to the children. That it would 
be almost too late for Marianne ... Yes, they admitted, no one could 
explain why nothing stirred in her body. Hans dismissed all guilt. 
It was not because of him. Maybe it was her. “He tried to send her 
to the doctor,” he said. “But she doesn't want to go. I guess we are 
going to live without children.” 

A little later, when Hans had started to get cheerful and 
Marianne had asked him to stop drinking, he presented his big idea. 

“A sawmill,” he slurred. 

Bagola wanted to know what he meant, but Hans refused to give 
more details. 

“Tt’s a big deal,” he repeated. 

Marianne signaled that her husband's nonsense did not deserve 
special attention. “Whenever he's been drinking,” she said, “he 
talks about a sawmill.” 

Then they said goodbye. Bagola could not yet comprehend that 
he had unexpectedly become a hunter. A secret hunter. Not a 
poacher. 

“Am I dreaming?” 

“No,” Anna replied. “It’s all true.” 

“Well, woman, now life will get better.” 

“T'm scared.” 

“Why? With a rifle in the house ...” 

But she was afraid. Fear was part of her nature. It is also 
possible that her illness made her more sensitive. She felt the 
dangers that threatened earlier than others did. “I don't like him 
giving you the gun. As if he had lent you a scythe.” 


“Oh what!” he reassured her. “Hans has his fingers in 
something all over the place. And all of a sudden Hans has been 
holding a rifle in his fingers. And he doesn’t know what to do with 
it. With his lopsided eye. Rifles fit him like brooches to pigs.” 

He was still laughing when he was already lying in bed. Before 
he fell asleep, Anna heard him say: “Just today.” As settled. 


The real name of Wilhelm Bismarck was Wilhelm Konzan. 
And “Bismarck” was a police officer. Some villages were under 
him. One can say: subordinated. Wilhelm Bismarck ruled like the 
Chancellor of the Reich who went by the same name. The kingdom 
of the one could be crossed on a bicycle within a day, the other, a 
united Germany, took a week by train. Both exercised a 
Bonapartist dictatorship, and both feared socialists. Weapons were 
particularly dangerous in the hands of workers, though possession 
of weapons was officially not prohibited. The great Bismarck 
needed good soldiers from time to time. Every man in Germany 
should learn to shoot! It was stated this way in the newspapers. 
Every municipality that thought they were important held a festival 
in the fall featuring shooting matches. So, in the fall the noise of 
rifle shots was heard everywhere. But it also banged during the 
night. That is why Bismarck had his hands full with these false, 
these sneaky, these ferocious shooters. How quickly a political 
movement could emerge from these festivals. A widespread 
movement of German gunmen. No wrong moves, if you please! 
Wilhelm Konzan, aka Bismarck, was from Fehrow, a village that 
was in the middle of his little empire. Wilhelm had been a Prussian 
soldier. In the victorious fights against the Danes, Austrians, and 
Frenchmen. He received several wounds on his back and on the 
backside of his thigh, just under the buttocks. The wound 
tormented him, especially on the bike. He had put a pillow onto his 
saddle, but the wound caused by the French did not want to heal. 
But he was still deploy-able as a police officer. At the age of sixty. 
And at home in his villages, he did not need to flee from the enemy. 
On the contrary. Here, the enemy fled from him. 

On the day when the first autumn fog had formed over the 
meadows, Bismarck drove along the forest path. He rode and rode 
on his bike. His head steamed under his pike helmet. On his back, 


the short carbine jumped up and down. The straps of the rifle were 
bad. The moment the front wheel ran over a pine root crossing the 
path, he heard the gunshot. It was close by. A late afternoon shot. 
In the Wackerbarth forest. A single shot. No shouts from hunters. 
No dog barked. The nobility would behave differently. Bismarck 
knew that a poacher had shot. A law-abuser. One who abused the 
Prussian love for shooting. He leaned his bike on the pine and 
stepped into the woods. Branches whipped him in the face. The 
carbine had to come off from his back. He hurried. Silently. As an 
experienced soldier he knew how to hurry along noiselessly. The 
war experiences helped him. And the native forests could not be 
compared to the French ones. Here he knew his way around. And 
the enemy was not dangerous. He stopped because he was out of 
breath. Wilhelm knew how to listen when the lungs were greedy 
for breath. Something happened near him. The wood cracked. 

“Stop! Who’s there?” He called. 

Nothing happened. 

Once again. Louder. 

Again, nothing. 

He thought: If you are nearby, you are lost. I can wait. I have 
time. Waiting pays off. 

Both listened in to the silence of the forest. The faint noise of 
the treetops created the strange silence that could be heard. Not far 
apart, they knew they could shoot each other. But they didn't know 
if they were really going to shoot at each other. So, they stood in 
the hope that the other would lose patience. Already the darkness 
started to creep in between the trees. The contours of the branches 
became blurred. Bismarck rubbed his eyes, but the expanses in 
front of them did not widen. He already doubted his perceptions. 
An animal maybe ... That's when he heard the step. Behind him. 
As if he had stood with the thief back-to-back. He turned around. 
His hands gripped the rifle and moved it in front of his chest. He 
aimed in the direction of the other, from whom the danger was now 
imminent. Considerable danger. He could still finish thinking: 
Which of the two of us shoots first? I have ... 


"From Berlin: Our emperor caught a cold and got hoarse from 
it. Prince Wilhelm's wedding is scheduled to take place on Feb. 27. 
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All the princes and princesses of the royal house will gather in 
Berlin on the day ... The ruler Bismarck is back in Berlin. He 
probably enjoys the best of health ... Various German newspapers 
wrote that the Russian emperor visited the Krupp factory in Essen 
and ordered cannons and other war equipment for three million 
rubles. The son of Krupp was in Petersburg himself." 
"Bramborske Nowiny," (Brandenburg News) 6 November 1880 


Bismarck had his finger on the trigger. Now, he thought. Now... 
But at the same moment, the man on the other side came forward. 
On the left. And Bismarck pointed the gun there, but some wood 
cracked at the right side of him. And far away. Someone fled in 
wild haste. And the escape had something mocking about it: Try 
to get me! Here I am. Here... 

Now Bismarck finally shot. The leaves trembled, shavings and 
splinters flew, and the crack of the shot, which consisted of a 
thousand echoes. All this relieved the tension in him. Bismarck 
believed he had hit the man. When the echo of the shot had 
subsided, silence was back, the deceptive silence. The thief lay 
somewhere in the grass. On his stomach. Hit into the back. Killed 
on the run, so it will be stated in the record. Bismarck set out to 
find him, just the way as he imagined the outcome. Definitely, on 
the face ... He searched. In the highest rush. He barely recognized 
anything. Suddenly he stumbled on a root. Now he knew that he 
was on the way he had come. This is where his bike has to stand. 
But it didn't stand there. It was gone. Stolen. And through him shut 
a frightening tremor: The thief took it. He wasn’t hit. Not shot on 
the run. Not lying in the grass. It was very different. The thief rode 
on a police bike into the village from which he had come. And with 
a rabbit under his arm. Bismarck cursed. He cursed in the Sorbian 
language. Whenever he forgot that he was on duty, he remained 
Wilhelm Konzan. This way the curses were stronger. This way he 
could rage better. 

He had no choice but to return to the village on foot. The moon 
had risen. A pale moon. The man in it smiled. The policeman 
reached the village. The glow of the moon lay on the road. There, 
where the rugged mud glowed damp, he saw his bike. It lay there. 
On the roadside. Returned with the best of thanks. 
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Bismarck didn’t turn around. The no-good could watch him. 
The state power picked up his bike and drove away. If the moon 
had not made everything pale, the redness would have been visible 
in Bismarck's face. 

The next day Bismarck positioned himself in the middle of the 
road, there where Bagola came home from work. Woitowy was 
there too. They had the same way until Drachhausen. When 
Woitowy saw the police officer, he turned off the road. 

“Stop!” Bismarck said. “Citizen Bagola, I have to talk to you.” 

“What?” Bagola wanted to drive around him in a half circle. “I 
need to get home, work is waiting. The well. A new well.” 

“About an incident,” Bismarck added. 

“Don't stop me. I am not interested in your incidents.” 

“In the name of the law,” he shouted after Bagola. “Stop 
immediately.” 

He stopped. “Alright.” 

“Last night. Where were you?” 

An old woman had joined. A crooked little woman, curious, 
disrespectful. She meddled herself into every conversation. It was 
Mina, Bagola's neighbor. 

“Be gone!” Bismarck said to her. 

“T have no desire,” she replied. 

“Go now!” The policeman had raised his voice. 

Mina began to step on the spot. As if she stomped sauerkraut. 

“What does that mean?” Bismarck shouted. He had never seen 
his command not being executed. She made a mockery of him. 
Everyone mocked him. 

“Stop it!” He yelled at her. 

Mina stopped kicking. “You don't know what you want,” she 
mumbled. 

“Silence!” He ordered. “I don't have time for your jokes. It's 
about serious things.” 

Bismarck took Bagola by the arm and pulled him away. So, 
he started again, “Where were you?” His voice sounded milder. As 
if he wanted to drag the man onto his side. Like it interested him, 
personally, only him, not the authority of the town. “So, one word, 
and I'll let you go.” 

Mina sharpened her ears. She knew something important was 
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being discussed. Bismarck pulled Bagola onto the path toward the 
ditches, there where the acid grasslands are, the direction where 
Bagola_ lived. The policeman's words were now just 
indistinguishable sounds, and the one they were addressed to was 
silent. Mina stepped back into the courtyard. She thought for a long 
time what it meant that the two men were involved with each other. 
There was something behind it all, something mysterious that she 
wanted to fathom. And she prepared herself for other times to 
come. For harder times. 

Bagola realized he could only extricate himself from the 
distress with an answer. And one occurred to him. “In the 
mushrooms,” he said. 

“Where?” The policeman wanted to know. 

“Behind us, in the ditches,” he replied. 

“Found some?” 

Ba oe 

“A lot?” 

“A few.” 

“Tasted?” 

“Tonight they will come onto the table,” Bagola answered and 
immediately knew this answer was a mistake. 

Bismarck took advantage of the awkwardness: “Then I can see 
them?” 

“Please,” Bagola said. 

He didn’t know what mushrooms he could show him. And it 
occurred to him that even they belonged to the Count's possessions 
and were not allowed to be collected. Gathering wood and picking 
berries was also prohibited. He had spoken of mushrooms. For the 
first time, Bagola realized that this constable was not a fool. He 
had to be reckoned with. The one who had given him the name 
Bismarck must have known what he was doing. He heard his inner 
voice warning him: The donkey has a big head. And: Whoever 
climbs up a ladder has to use the ladder spokes. Konzan wanted to 
climb up, and he stepped on every spoke that presented itself to 
him. Even as a boy, he liked to play Napoleon. Played all the great 
men, emperors and kings. Even being himself of low origin, he 
despised the lower social classes. At school he had been a squealer, 
dies: 
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"The day laborer Christian K. of Glinzig was accused of 
stealing a piece of wood worth 75 Pfennigs in the Cottbus Forest 
on 4 January 1881. K. was sentenced to 4 days in prison for theft." 

"Cottbuser Anzeiger” (Cottbus Gazette), 3 April 1881 


... well known informer. 

The two men had reached the homestead. Anna was terrified 
when she saw her husband accompanied by the policeman. 

“Bring the mushrooms I found yesterday!” Bagola said to give 
Bismarck no time. 

“Which one?” She asked. 

“Which one!” He repeated, twinkling with his eye to make her 
understand that he relied on her support. 

“Oh, those,” she said. 

“Those in the basement,” he added. Together they might be able 
to evade the noose Bismarck had laid out, the donkey with the big 
head. 

Anna disappeared. The two men stood in the courtyard, and 
Bismarck's eyes wandered around looking for an item that might 
indicate poaching. An iron trap, perhaps. A sharp thin steel wire 
with which snares could be built. He found nothing. 

Bagola waved to the children playing in the meadow. But they 
didn’t want to come. How was it that in the evening children don't 
want to come inside. He didn't realize how fortunate it was that 
they stayed in the meadow. Then Anna stepped out the door 
holding a basket in her hand. Mushrooms. Bagola didn’t believe 
his eyes. He had expected the woman to return with an excuse. 
That she cleaned and sliced them, that the wind swept them off the 
boards on which they were supposed to dry. That they would have 
been lost ... He saw a slight blush of redness lying on her cheeks. 
Good thing the kids hadn't come. They had collected the 
mushrooms. 

“Well,” Bismarck said. All right, and he stroked himself with 
two fingers over the mustache. 

“A liquor?” Asked Bagola. 

“A home-distilled schnapps?” 

“No!” 
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“All right, one. One doesn't hurt.” And he took the rifle off his 
shoulder, took his helmet off and put it on the bench. Bagola 
brought the bottle. 

“Only mushrooms stand on one leg,” Bagola said, offering a 
second glass. When it had been drunk, it seemed like the inspection 
had ended. Bismarck began talking about his service, such as 
police officers like to talk about their heavy duties. As the thefts 
increase. The poaching. Almost like a plague. How he talked about 
it with the Count von Wackerbarth. That the Count fears, that his 
forests could be harmed. How... 

Suddenly he said something completely different: “Have you 
had meat on your sandwich on Friday!” 

Bagola mastered the brief shock. So, he knew that, too. “What 
about it?” 

“Nothing,” Bismarck answered. Just like that. 

“We had to slaughter the cow,” Bagola began his explanation. 
“Emergency slaughter. Early in the morning, Anna came to the 
stable. That's where she lay. With bulging eyes! No rescue 
possible.” 

Bagola lied. First with a bad conscience. Then with a 
diminishing bad conscience. And finally, he liked how easy it was 
to find excuses. The Lord God was by his side. Otherwise He 
wouldn't have let the children collect mushrooms. On that day an 
emergency lie was needed. Emergency lies were permitted. Poor 
folks are in a constant need of it. They are allowed to lie to their 
rulers. Those who lie to rulers can expect the blessings of the 
Almighty. As could be seen here. 

“Anna, bring a piece of meat!” 

The piece of meat Anna brought was small. Tiny almost. And a 
slice of bread and a knife. And Bismarck clicked with his tongue. 
Of course, he did not know he was clicking. Bagola saw that the 
little roast awakened the appetite of the policeman, which had not 
died in the hunger years of the last war. Once the meat is in his 
stomach, he thought ... 

Bismarck ate. Slowly, even though a single bite would have 
sufficed. But he had manners. From France. Or from somewhere 
else. Anna had returned to the house. She didn't want to watch. Her 
anxiety was part of her weakness. She didn't want to know 
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anything about this fraudulent ingratiation towards the 
governmental power. She would have preferred a meatless 
subservience. As in the days past. As it was preached from the 
pulpit. With the lies begins the calamity. Where does it end? With 
arevolt. With a rebellion. With death. And of course, the death of 
those who started it. And who started here? 

Bismarck was still eating. Then all of a sudden, he stopped. He 
had bitten on something hard. Then it fell onto the plate. 
Something metallic. Leaden. Small. Very small, so small that the 
clanking could hardly be heard. A shotgun bullet. No doubt about 
it. One of a hundred that shot out of the cartridge and then spread 
in a funnel shaped direction. That's how the game gets hit. That's 
how all the hunters shoot. With buckshot ... Bismarck stood up. He 
wiped his mouth with his sleeve, as if regretting that the flesh was 
already in the stomach. He put the pike helmet on and swung the 
gun over his shoulder. At the door, he turned around and said: 
“Poaching, citizen Bagola, is being prosecuted with all the 
harshness of the law. I feel compelled ...” 

Alas, Bagola interrupted him in a constrained articulation. “No 
one is forced here. Calm down! I told you the truth. Not the whole 
truth. Nobody says the whole truth. Not even the Chancellor of the 
Reich ...” 

Bismarck listened. Now he wanted to know the whole truth. 
And he said quietly, so quietly, that the inner smile left Bagola for 
a while: “The matter is not a trifle. I'm sorry that I was dragged 
into this.” 

Cow remains cow, even in the stomach of a policeman. 
Somehow, he had to pull himself out of the noose. So, a bullet in 
the cow. How did she get in there? The police officer would also 
be happy to hear the explanation. 

“Tt was this way,” he began. 

“How?” Bismarck rushed. In fact, he wanted something 
suitable to him. He was willing to endure a new lie, but it had to 
be a good one. “So how?” 

“With the cow I drove into the woods,” Bagola explained. “The 
rifle was next to me. I sat on her. The cow pulled and pulled ...” 

“Next!” The policeman admonished. 

“T guess I fell asleep. Suddenly a shot. Bang! I woke up. In front 
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of me was the cow. Shot. The shotgun must have fired by itself.” 

Bagola wasn't sure if his excuse was believable enough. 

So, Bagola shot his cow. During his sleep. In the woods. 

For a while he stood and pondered. How could he deal with this 
truth before his conscience? Before that divided conscience. In one 
half there was Konzan, in the other was Bismarck. The Konzan 
part wanted to smile, the Bismarck part wanted strike with his fist 
on the table. And he chose the middle way and asked if Bagola 
ever had a cow. Of course, Bagola has had a cow. Black, white. 

Now the Bismarck half of Bismarck's conscience awoke. “The 
rifle!” He ordered. 

Bagola reached behind the closet. That's where it stood. 

“Confiscated!” Bismarck said. 

“What do you mean?” called Bagola. “Am I not allowed to 
shoot at my cow?” 

“Yes, but not on the game of the Count von Wackerbarth,” he 
chimed in. “Anyone who can eat meat on Fridays, and who thinks 
this one can give me the runaround and use my bike, is no ordinary 
mushroom walker. The Count has instructed me to fight the evil of 
poaching. Beware Captain Bagola!” 

And he walked away. With the roast in his stomach. And with 
the liquor that went with it. This cursed Konzan. This Prussian 
soldier. This servant. A slave who wants to ascend. Someone who 
kicks those below him. That decorated ass. 

And Bagola shouted after him: “That is not my rifle. Give the 
rifle back!” 

But the policeman was already out of the courtyard. It was dark, 
and the moon shone. Bagola heard metal hitting metal. One rifle 
hit the other. Two different rifles on one shoulder. There Bagola’s 
rifle did not belong. There it hung on the wrong shoulder. 

Anna stepped toward him and tried to calm him down. She 
ruffled his hair. “You never know if this was a blessing in 
disguise,” she said. And it sounded like she was delighted that the 
rifle was out of the house. 

Bagola wasn’t interested in her calming words. “Damn! What 
will Hans say?” 

“He will have to accept the situation,” she said. 

Bagola struck against the wooden pillar of the gate. That hurts. 
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But he was glad it hurt. 
Chapter 2 


The sun was burning. The men worked with uncovered upper 
bodies. Their backs were dark brown. Their muscles bulged - when 
they lifted the pickaxes - when they braced themselves against the 
shovels - when they, with their hammers, drove basalt stones under 
the wooden railroad ties - when they lifted the tracks, on command 
- when they carried the heavy equipment from one place to 
another, the dangerously heavy baskets with screws and wedges. 
On and on. Towards the east. So that the train can travel. On double 
tracks. Single were not enough. It was the time of machines and of 
iron. The time of transports. Back and forth. If a war broke out, the 
army could transport the soldiers to the front on one track. And on 
the other the wounded and the dead towards home. Without stops. 
On tracks, you can get to hell much faster. That's the way it is. So, 
and similarly the men joked. But they also saw that the railroad 
will help. The distances would become shorter. Germany would 
grow together. Now it was possible that even the lowest ones could 
see Hamburg. 

Woitowy worked like a horse. His wavy hair was smoothed 
down by sweat. The older men cursed his progress. ““Who do you 
care for?” 

“For myself,” he replied. And when the others had breakfast or 
ate lunch, he fled into the woods. There he placed snares for rabbits 
and foxes. Sometimes squirrels, too. And then Bagola protested 
also. His best friend. Bagola didn’t want to know anything about 
those snares. He accused Woitowy of greed. And Woitowy 
defended himself: “And you? What do you do at night in the 
woods? Why did they take the rifle from you?” 

On the way home they forgot their quarrel. They knew that 
sticking together was required. They saw the dangers that were 
threatening everyone. Envy. Greed. Dependencies. Diseases 
spread through the country. And the workers were not immune to 
them. Anyone who wants, it was said, can become something in 
Germany. Who didn't want that! But the question remained: At 
whose expense? 
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“Not on ours,” they both said. 

Hartmann worked with his bruised foot. In pain. The doctor had 
advised him to stay home. But he drove to work. He had six 
children. Workers saw him lifting the hoe with clenched teeth. 
With an unlaced shoe so that the swollen foot had space in it. In 
the afternoon, when the sun was already red, he collapsed. He 
groaned, and the stones crunched as he fell onto his back, with his 
head against the wooden basket in which the screws and wedges 
were. Blood flowed out of his mouth and into his collar. The 
colleagues placed him on the gang car, the four-wheeled track 
laborer’s vehicle. Woitowy jumped up too. And another. The two 
strongest would drive the fastest. They threw themselves into the 
pump handles of the gang car. One, two. Up, down. Faster and 
faster. The car rolled back towards the city. But only until the next 
village. There was the boss. He had to provide medical assistance. 

After an hour, the gang car returned. The pump handles moved 
almost by themselves. Woitowy and his colleague sat across from 
each other. Heads on their knees. “What happened?” The men 
asked. The two remained silent. Then Woitowy jumped off the 
vehicle: “Dead. Died on the way.” 

The men stood around. Their eyes fixed on the track. On this 
hot iron track where money could be earned. Bagola was the first 
to recover. He asked who would come along to Hartmann's wife. 
Some money would have to be raised. For the kids. At least for 
them. 

Woitowy jumped into the woods. He came back with a rabbit. 
“Take him!” said he. 

Instead of the father came the rabbit. Cursed life! In the middle 
of the heath. The beautiful heath. In the midst of the times when 
riches are piling up. 

The men diverged. Everyone in his direction. Every day, the 
way got longer. The route lead away from the villages. And one 
day the German Reich-Railway Company will hire other workers. 
From other villages. Closer to the actual work. They will come 
from there where the tracks have progressed. At some point, the 
new ones will also look into the moon. They knew it all. But they 
didn't talk about it on their way home. 
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When Bagola stepped into the kitchen, cousin Hans sat in it. He 
had been waiting for a long time. On his face you could read what 
it was all about. 

“T’ll pay you for the gun,” Bagola said. 

“With what?” Hans asked. 

“With money.” 

“Do you have any?” 

“As long as the track ...” 

“Not for much longer. Not for you. Next month ...” 

Bagola didn't want to believe what his cousin was saying, even 
though he was well informed about all the industrious things. 

“What now?”, asked Hans. 

“T didn’t give it to him voluntarily,” Bagola replied. “And I am 
sure he won’t bring it back voluntarily. If I knew where he hid the 
rifle?” 

“Forget it!” Hans replied. “Burglary at Bismarck! I have a better 
idea.” 

“Which one?” Bagola paid attention. Hans had ideas. And that’s 
not a bad thing. 

The cousin stepped out of the kitchen, reached behind the door. 
Like before. And like before, he held a rifle in his hand. And Hans 
threw it at Bagola. He caught it. With a quick reaction. As if they 
had practiced throwing rifles. 

Curiously Bagola studied the weapon. Very heavy. Very 
different from the other one. That was not a hunting weapon. 

“A carbine,” he said. “French.” 

“From the war,” Hans added. 

“One of those that shot my father,” Bagola recalled. And he 
kept it distanced from himself. But the polish of the shotgun did 
not fade. Maybe it didn’t kill anyone. “Where did you get it from?” 
He asked. 

“From a soldier,” he replied. 

“And here?” Bagola meant the price. 

“Not much,” Hans replied. “Sold everything that reminded him 
of the war. Uniform, gaiters. To me, the gun. For 50 pounds of 
flour.’ 

“Carbine for flour,” Bagola pondered aloud. ‘What do you want 
to do with the rifle?’ 
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Hans laughed: “You ask what rifles can do?” And he laughed 
so strangely that it was unrecognizable where the fun stopped, that 
type of fun that could make you afraid. 

“You mean that ...?” 

Hans grabbed him on his sleeve. “That's what I mean. We both 
together. You with the carbine. Me with my home-made Tesching. 
From early in the morning to late into the night. The meat will be 
sold. The skins also. Shooting that the heath resounds constantly. 
I have friends in the city. In the hotels. And they have friends and 
acquaintances in Berlin. Great hunt. Do you understand? Big wild 
hunt. The revenue will be shared. What do you say?” 

“T'm with the railway,” Bagola said. 

Hans laughed again. And again, it was impossible to see if the 
cousin's hesitation was meant to be funny. “On the railway!” He 
scoffed. “It will not take long, and they will dismiss you. What 
then? Leave Puff! Puff! Come to Bang! Bang!” 

“Leave everything and stay in the forest the whole day?” 

“That's the way it is,” Hans affirmed. He felt that the idea started 
to nest in Bagola. Now he couldn’t afford to slack the reins. And 
he continued: “That will earn something.” 

“What earns what?” 

“The carbine and you. You both have to earn something. 
Money. And money produces money. And that brings again 
something that earns money.” 

“And I have to help you with that.” 

Hans was startled. He had himself let go. Of course, he was 
thinking mostly of himself and the money he would make. But 
after a while Bagola gets his share also. He already has to pay off 
two rifles. “It's not much to ask,” he said, “if you do something for 
the lost shotgun. A trifle.” 

“All right,” Bagola agreed. “I will consider it.” 

At the same moment, Anna stepped in. She had heard it all. And 
she was pale as always. But Bagola saw she was paler than usual. 
And the pallor in her face gave rise to a sense of guilt in him. A 
tiny but bitter sense of guilt. 

“No, Fritz,” she said. “I beg you, leave it alone! Don't think 
about it! Say no! Stay at home! And if you lose your job, the goat 
will feed us. I will not survive the fears. If you want me to ...” 
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Of course not. He stepped up to her. “I just want us to do better, 
and Hans may have ... 


"Kaiser Wilhelm is expected the day after tomorrow in Gastein. 
The following telegram is available about the Empress's condition: 
Despite a slightly ill night, the condition of Her Majesty the 
Empress and Queen is a satisfying one. Her Majesty was today 
able to take a sitting position for a short time. 

"Cottbuser Anzeiger" (Cottbus Gazette), 13 July 1881 


... Shown us a way.” 

Anna didn’t look to Hans. She couldn’t stand him. She didn’t 
like his manner. The restlessness in him, which infected. And he 
always talked about money when the Bagolas spoke of bread. 
Bread, the gift of God, and he spoke of money. 

Hans waved off. “Okay. Do whatever you want! I just wanted 
to help you pull the cart out of the dirt. But if you don’t want to, 
you don’t have to.” 

Standing in the doorway, he asked again, "So, what is your last 
word?" 

Bagola shook his head. “Nothing. Nothing at all.” If he had to 
choose between Hans and his wife ... What kind of man would he 
be if he left her and the children alone to go into the woods with 
his cousin, for days, for weeks ... 

“Marianne does deal with it, but Anna does not,” he said. 

Hans walked away. He closed the door. With a bang. With 
anger. Hans could not tame his anger. 

People like him prosper, Bagola mused. In these times they 
prosper. They are angry and noisy. Banging the doors and 
forgetting the heart. Those can't afford a heart. 

After a few days, everything looked different. Bagola and his 
wife had discussed the matter over. And had concluded that the 
cousin's offer was not so bad. Bagola could be easily angered. 
When the topic came about Bismarck, he banged his fist on the 
table. And when they talked about Hartmann, he banged again. 
Bagola kept his fists on his knees when he thought about the 
railway line that avoids the village, the same way as luck avoids 
the village. Leading further away. Leading further and further 
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away. Perhaps Hans was the only one not waiting for that luck. He 
chased luck. He hunted for it. 

The work at the railway was over. Bagola did quit. His boss was 
surprised. Woitowy could also not grasp the move. “What does this 
mean?” he had asked his friend. And Bagola had replied that from 
now on he would take fate into his own hands. That had remained 
incomprehensible to him. That's not how they usually talked with 
each other. 


Bagola said goodbye to his wife. He didn't want to stay away 
for long. At first, he wanted to know how it goes. It was not like 
he was going to work. This was different. They gave each other 
the hand. They smiled at each other. They smiled courage into each 
other. In the morning mist, a mist that covered everything in the 
yard. The children did not know their father was going away. They 
did not know about anything. For them, he had gone to work. 

The woman sensed that everything would be different from now 
on. After her husband disappeared in the fog, she trembled. The 
possibility that he might not return accounted for the cold. She took 
a step. After him. A pointless step. 

Hans was already waiting. He handed him the carbine. He 
swung his homemade Tesching rifle over his shoulder. And the 
men walked away. Without a word. They were not yet far enough 
out of the village. Not far enough into the heath yet. Only there 
would they be able to talk. 

The fog settled on their hot faces. A thousand tiny drops united 
to form one wet surface. It went down Bagola’s collar. Somewhere 
in the distance, the sun came up. They sensed the sun was coming, 
although nothing had changed on this grey morning. The birds 
began their day. The inhabitants of the heath were already 
debating. But the two men did not want to put their inner security 
in jeopardy. They wanted to get away from life’s uncertainty. 
Away from people. In general, this departure was a departure from 
village life. Something forbidden lay in front of them. Something 
unusual. Something foreign. But the bad conscience that stirred 
could be easily suppressed. God's nature belonged to all. And if 
they are going to take the guns off their shoulders to shoot for the 
first time, it’s going to be an act of balancing justice. In God's 
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name. 

Then the sun showed up in all its glory. As if a cauldron of 
glowing iron had poured into the heath. But nothing burned, even 
though everything was on fire. And the men looked around for the 
first time. 

“So,” Hans said. “The first part is behind us.” 

“Tt is time for you to explain to me where we are going,” Bagola 
urged. 

“That is right.” 

Hans put down his Tesching. He pulled a note from his pocket. 
On it were strokes and dots and some letters. His finger wandered 
over it. Now we are here, he said, and the finger stopped at a point 
that was at the bottom of the note. Here is the town Pfdrten, and 
the finger wandered upwards. And here is the pheasant field we 
want to get into. 

“Into the pheasant field?” Bagola wondered. 

“So it is, in the pheasant field of the Count von Briihlow,” 
explained Hans and was pleased that he had managed to keep the 
secret for so long. “There, everything is in one place: Deer, stags, 
boars, pheasants. What do you think you get for a bird like that 
these days? In the hotels ...” 

Bagola raised his shoulders. “For pheasants ... with a carbine, 
with a Tesching ...” 

“Don’t worry!” Hans said. He put the note back into his pocket 
in a way as if something else was still recorded on that, that Bagola 
was not allowed to see. “So, by evening we have to be at the 
pheasant field. There's a meadow there. A forest meadow. Long 
and round. Where deer grazes. Those of the Brihlow park estate. 
Today one. Tomorrow one. Clear?” 

Bagola wiped the damp mist off his face. It looked like he was 
sweating, as if his crony's remarks had taken him out of balance. 
Yes, they were cronies. Not friends. And what this fellow uttered, 
made sense. That had to be admitted. And yet Bagola said, as if 
out of defiance: “No. Not clear.” 

“You will kill the first one tonight,” Hans explained, as if he got 
a fool in front of him. “And tomorrow a second.” 

“And what next?” Bagola really didn't know that. “Alright, we 
shoot one. And what then?” 
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“Everything prepared,’ Hans added quietly. “First gutting. 
Then carrying it out. Onto the horse cart.” 

“On which cart?” 

“Tt will wait.” 

“Where?” 

“On the edge of the pheasant field.” 

“To whom does it belong?” 

Now Hans waved off: “You don't need to know everything. 
Leave that on me!” 

“T understand!” 

Bagola let him know that from now on he would repay his 
commanding manner with irony. 

So, they weren't alone. There was another crony waiting 
somewhere. With a team of horses. To drive the roast away. To the 
city. To a hotel. Where again someone was waiting. A chef. A ring. 
A whole ring of chefs and cronies. And everyone had some of it. 
And with him, with Bagola, the merit had to start. But which share 
would be for himself? 

“Well thought out,” he said. 

Hans didn't know how to take the remark. 

They kept going. The sun had cut and twisted the mists of fog. 
According to the sketch Hans had made, they still had a long way 
to go. Sometimes they came across a path. In the afternoon they 
saw farmers in the fields. Then they bypassed some villages. And 
then the sun was yellow and brownish again. 

Finally, Hans decided: “Here.” 

The darkness takes its time when you wait for it. Hans gave a 
sign. From now on, he did not want to speak again. From now on, 
only hand signals were to be used. 

The meadow was actually round and elongated. An elliptical 
meadow belonging to the Count von Briihlow. The men sat at the 
edge of the forest. No one saw them. Nor did the stags and deer 
when they entered the elliptical circle. One by one. The four-foot 
richness, the four-foot-tall beauties. Bagola has never seen that 
much glory. Here it was. Here it was at home. Proud. Fully grown. 
Majestic. Meat. Meaty nature of God. Hans was right. Those who 
did not serve themselves here, sinned against nature and the 
commandments. Briihlow had enough of everything. Two fewer 
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deer did not diminish his possessions. 

Hans pointed to a particularly beautiful specimen that had 
entered the circle. They communicated. Bagola lifted the carbine 
and took aim. He aimed for quite a while. The shot and its 
reverberations flew long across the landscape. For a long time. 
That bothered Bagola more than the quietly cheerful giggle next to 
him. 

“Well!” Hans said. “Very good.” 

The deer knelt on the front legs. He raised his head and sank 
down. He paused there. Then he finally fell into the grass. 

The men remained seated. After a while, they rose and ran 
towards the animal. They took it at its front legs and pulled it back 
into the forest it had come from. Hans stabbed it with the knife. 
The deer's guts steamed in the moonlight. When they were buried, 
Hans and Bagola tied the front and hind legs together. The gutted 
animal was heavy. They carried it through the woods by a pole 
they had made from a limb. Towards that direction that was 
predetermined by Hans. On and on. Before crossing the path on 
which the moon could shine unhindered, they put it into the grass. 

“That brings something,” Hans was giggling. “You can count 
on it. Its approximately a hundredweight.” 

“At least,” Bagola added. 

After the break, they crossed the path. The hardest work was 
behind them. Bagola heard the waiting horses disturbing the 
evening silence. One scrapped the ground with its front leg. The 
forest was droning. As if an ax was working somewhere. 

Hans whistled. Short. As arranged before. Everything was well 
organized. The cart drove out of the protection. On him sat a man, 
wrapped in blankets. He was silent. He didn't even turn around 
when Bagola and Hans lifted the animal onto the cart. When it was 
all done, the ragged coachman lifted the whip, and the horses took 
off. For them, the nightly ride was strange enough. 

The cart rumbled away. In the silver moonlight, it was soon a 
gray spot. 

“That went smooth,” Hans noted in a victorious manner. He 
patted Bagola on the shoulder. “Well done. Tomorrow again.” 

The men stepped back into the woods. They walked for a while. 
When they were far enough from the path, they lay down in the 
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grass. Into the dense scented forest grass. Next to each other. 
Warming each other. Their coats were long and wide enough. 

The birds woke them up in the morning. The men smiled at each 
other. They thought of the successful act, of compensatory justice. 
Maybe the meat has already been fried. In the posh pans of the 
hotels. And Bagola thought: And again, this will be eaten by 
people who always eat this. Now it's our turn. 

They lit a fire. Bagola fetched water. In a porringer. Then they 
brewed up herbs, St John's wort and tormentil, raspberry and 
blueberry leaves. From home they had brought bread and bacon. 
Until the evening they collected berries and mushrooms. In the 
evening they wanted to eat mushrooms. After Bagola would have 
killed his second deer. 

“What do you think?” Hans exclaimed when they built an 
accommodation for themselves from branches and poles. “What 
do you mean if you shot two more? Today.” 

Bagola shook his head: “No! It took us a whole hour. The shot 
can be heard widely. Maybe they're already waiting for us.” 

Hans calmed down. But the idea did not want to get out of his 
mind. Two in one evening! Anyone who could handle guns like 
his cousin Fritz Bagola was always able to ... Especially in this 
meadow ... 

Bagola hit his second deer during the night. They gutted him. 
The intestines were buried. Brought it onto the cart with the 
tattered coachman. 

The night passed faster in the dwelling. And they were warmer 
than the night before. Bagola was pleased. He enjoyed the 
quietness that surrounded them. He needed it. Next a difficult task 
awaited him. Now he had to hunt pheasants during the day, in 
broad daylight, in the afternoon, with the Tesching. He needed a 
steady hand for that weapon. Its ball needed to be well aligned with 
the bird that cannot fly well, but they do fly. Pheasants don't eat in 
peace. They hide in the grass. Fly up just before you. 

To get into the paradise of these colorful birds, they had to get 
deeper into the forest. Closer to the owner of that glory, who had 
surrounded himself with a crowd of guards. That, too, was well 
known. With rascals that do everything for money. And Count von 
Briihlow owned a lot of hunters, well-educated fellows in all 
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matters of the forest and its inhabitants. Academically educated. 
They knew all the grasses and herbs and a hundred bird species. 
Of course, also pheasants, the Lord's favorite birds. Both types 
were bred for him: the golden pheasant and the common pheasant. 
They monitored their breeding grounds. Counted the eggs. And the 
keeper, forester Reichert, had been to China a few times to buy 
particularly breedable couples. Among them was a species that 
will become native in Lusatia. And von Briithlow wanted to be the 
first to succeed in Europeanizing an Asian bird. He had such a bird. 

Now two strange men stood in von Briihlow’s field. 

“How many?” Asked Bagola. 

“Must pay off,” Hans replied. “Dozen.” 

Sometime later, the first long-tailed female bird rose before 
them. It did not fly, it flapped. Its flight looked awkward. And how 
much noise he made! Bagola thought of the other birds, the native, 
the local, the wonderful fliers. The most skillful made the tiniest 
noise. As with people. That's what he was thinking about when he 
aimed at it. The bullet did’t hit. The thin reverberation, as if 
someone had struck wooden shoes together, spread across the flat 
landscape. 

They came to a forest pond. Pheasants eat frogs. And it could 
not be ruled out that von Briihlow also bred frogs so that his exotic 
chickens had enough to eat. 

Bagola hit the first. A second. Just one after the other. And a 
third. Then they heard the call. 

“Who is there?” Someone asked. Immediately, they knew that 
no harmless walker asked about them. A hunter. One in a yellow 
coat. A keeper of the compound. He wasn't alone. Suddenly, others 
were running from tree to tree. Their coats fluttered. And their 
restrained commandos could be heard. 

“Stay!” 

“We shoot.” 

“Stop! Damn!” 

“Away!” Hissed Hans. “One to the right, one to the left!” 

But they didn't get to it. The hunters shot. The first shotgun 
cartridge emptied its leaden contents in their direction. The small 
balls buckled the reed straws that stood on the banks of the pond. 
And on the water surface, ripples were created. 
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Hans, who could not handle guns and who could not aim with 
his bad eye, called for defense. “Shoot!” He shouted to Bagola. 
And he reached for the carbine himself. He took aim. And Bagola 
took aim. When shot balls flew around their ears again, they shot 
back. To defend against it. In distress. The hunters replied. The 
men replied. The shooting increased. A war. A small war in the 
pheasant field of the Count von Brihlow. A private war. And the 
stately army was stronger. 

“Let’s get away!” Bagola urged. “Quickly! Before it’s too late.” 

“No!” Hans screamed as he spun through. “Nothing will! Damn 
dogs! Pigs!” And he shot. One ball at a time, again and again. 

Then the shooting suddenly stopped. For a moment. Truce. 
Bagola and Hans heard that someone was groaning in the enemy’s 
camp. A wounded. Someone was wounded. They took advantage 
of the break. They reached for their bags. Hans took the birds, the 
colorful bundle. They fled ... 

Hans reached a well-trodden path. A wild trail. It was strange 
that he was considering how the path might have originated. He 
ran and suddenly realized that no one was following him anymore. 
He stopped. Gasping for air, he listened into the woods, in the 
direction where Bagola had fled. His cousin. Hopefully he escaped 
them too, Hans thought. Somewhere in the distance, isolated shots 
could still be heard. And he listened intently whether a Tesching 
was among it. Then, damn it, was there someone near him. He 
turned around. Someone had to be here in the immediate vicinity. 
No, he was wrong. His senses were over-excited. They heard ... 
Indeed! He saw him. Behind a shrub lay a human being. A man. 
One of those. The yellow coat shimmered through the branches. 
The man's leg was shaking. As if it was shivering. Hans stepped 
closer. He saw a human die. Blood flowed from the dying person's 
ear. Into the collar. And on the yellow coat was a stain. Blood-red. 
The leg was shaking faster. Then it froze. At the same moment, the 
head tipped into the grass. The eyes looked into the ground. As if 
they observed an insect. 

First of all, Hans understood what was going on. He didn't dare 
look around. But he did. He did not dare to go on. But he left. Then 
a shudder ambushed him. A cold flash rocked through him. The 
man who died before his eyes may have been killed by him. From 
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his bullet. He, Hans Kochan, could be the killer. Or Bagola. And 
he thought of the blood that had flowed from his ear. It may also 
have flowed out of a hole that had been ripped by the bullet of a 
Tesching. Of course. 

His legs were heavy as if he had iron soles. He rested, leaning 
against a tree. He suddenly noticed that he was still carrying the 
pheasants. Three colorful birds. On a cord. He wanted to throw 
them away. But the hand did not follow the counsel of the mind. 
And his gaze fell on the carbine. He suppressed the thought of 
letting it lie there. Under the layer of pine needles. Under the 
leaves. The carbine could betray him. But as long as he could listen 
into the quiet heath, there was no threat. He was still in the forest 
of the Count, but he was no longer in the pheasant field. And what 
would Bagola say if he arrived without the gun. Without pheasants. 
So, go on! 

Towards evening he arrived at the self-made accommodation of 
branches and poles. This is also where Fritz would come, he 
thought. For sure. Where else? If they hadn't caught him. Certainly, 
they hadn't caught him. 

He was still alone in the morning. He waited until the sun stood 
in the canopy of trees. Then he set off home. With the birds and 
the rifle. Nothing will be thrown away, he thought. Everything is 
money. 


Chapter 3 


In the evening Marianne closed all the doors. The homestead, 
small, low, the main building with outbuildings for wood and some 
small cattle, lay outside the village. In the gola, people said. Gola, 
Sorbian for heath. In it, you could disappear. You could come out 
of it. Kicking. Trampling. Of course, it also posed danger. 
Marianne wasn't fearful, but not without fear. Her husband left her 
alone. He drove into town. To make money. He pulled away from 
the heath. He could not become acclimated to it. He wanted to 
leave. Later. As if the money would allow it. If a rascal, a 
scoundrel, a beggar would learn that she was alone, even her 
screams would not be of use. No one would hear her here. That's 
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why she locked what could be locked. Hans had a key. On such 
evenings, she sat next to the candle. Sewing. Patching. Reading 
sometimes. 

Marianne had visited Anna. The two women gave each other 
comfort. Neither liked what the men did. But what could they do 
about it? 

The candle flame licked the room's musty air. The house was 
old. For more than two centuries it withstood the ravages of time. 
The beams were rotten. Sometimes the wood dust would trickle 
down onto the table into the plate. But the warmth that was held 
between the walls was that of a cozy nest. Marianne felt it. She had 
grown up in it. And she hated Hans when he spoke of the stench 
of decay that took his breath away. The urge of a migratory bird 
was in him. He always wanted to be where a new start was. She 
didn't understand that. 

Marianne sewed. On her lap. Then her head sank forward. She 
fell asleep. The sewing stuff slipped out of her lap. In her sleep she 
heard as if someone had stepped in. She fought back against the 
images she saw. She was scared of them, even though she knew 
they were just visions. But the pain in her body couldn't be part of 
a dream. She knew the faint glow of the candle barely reached up 
to the door. She wanted to scream, but she remembered that she 
was dreaming. There was Hans standing in the doorway. 

“Where did you come from?” 

“Where do you think I did?!” 

“Did something happen?” 

“What is supposed to have happened!” 

Marianne got up and stepped closer to help him out of the coat 
and to take the pheasants hanging on his shoulder. 

“Ts that all?” She asked, smiling. 

“No!” 

The smile disappeared from her face. He was angry. Why did 
he come home upset? And what did the fear mean that grew within 
her, an uncertain, a veiled fear. It rose up to her neck. There it was 
like a choking invisible hand. 

“What is?” 

“Nothing!” 

“Where is Fritz?” 
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“Don't know,” he replied. Now it was clear that some bad things 
had happened. 

“You don't know?” 

“No!” He interrupted her loudly. “I do not know.” 

He still held the rifle in his hand. As if it would be needed. Any 
moment. Then he began to tell her what had happened. Slowly. 
Every little thing. As if in court. And Marianne looked him in the 
face, on which the shadows of the candle jumped. And her husband 
seemed old to her. Aged in a few days. How he had seen the hunter 
die, he recounted. In detail. He talked like he never talked before 
about something. As if he wanted to talk the bad conscience out of 
his mind. 

“Who shot him?” Asked Marianne. That was the most 
important thing in everything. “You?” 

Hans shook his head. No, it wasn’t him. “He was too far away,” 
he said. “Also, only a Tesching can kill a human.” 

Then Fritz, Marianne concluded. And she sank back to the chair 
and covered her face with her hands. Now she became aware of 
the magnitude of what happened. Most of all: Fritz wasn't back yet. 
What about him? She screamed. 

Hans raised his shoulders. “I do not know.” 

“Maybe he's home,” Marianne said. 

“No,” Hans replied. “I was there. At home, he hasn't shown up 
yet. Will be in the woods. Or...” 

“Or they caught him.” 

Marianne grabbed her mouth. As if she wanted to block the way 
for the sounds that wanted out of her. Then came the tears. And 
she cried that her body shook. She froze in her chair, on that cursed 
chair where she sat her young life waiting for the man. And when 
he was home, she had to take such messages. 

Suddenly she stood up: “Something has to happen.” 

“Nothing will happen!”, Hans decided. According to his 
account, and after his wife's tears, the situation seemed more 
bearable to him. “We have to stick together,” he said. As if he 
repeated wisdom from a book. “Marianne,” he said, “that's a test 
for us. For our marriage. One for the other.” He had never spoken 
like this before. He pulled her to himself. Because he was taller 
than her, he spoke above her head. “Nothing less than stick 
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together! We go on! Do you understand? Continue like we did so 
far. | have something in my mind. I want to achieve it. Together. 
With you.” 

“And Fritz?” Asked Marianne. She had been thinking of him all 
along, while her husband conjured up a commonality that was alien 
to her. 

“He will return,” he replied. “Or they have him. Then he is in 
jail. That would be bad. But this would not be the end.” 

Marianne pushed herself away from him. She looked around the 
room. She was looking for something. What was she looking for 
now? She threw a headscarf around her shoulders. 

“Where?” 

“To her. To the children,” she replied. “They need us. Anna 
can't stay alone.” 

Hans stepped into her way. “Not today,” he said. “In the 
morning. There is no rush. No one is allowed to know that I was 
there.” 

Then he took the carbine. In the garden he dug a pit and put the 
oil wrapped rifle in it. 

The next day they went to see Anna. She sat in the kitchen 
with the children. Like affixed to each other. 

“Nothing?” Asked Hans. 

Anna shook her head. 

Hans was silent. He walked up and down the room. The 
children watched him intently. 

“Uncle,” Mato asked. “How far is it?” 

“What is how far?” 

“There where father is.” 

“Far. But he finds his way home. What do you think! He knows 
his way around.” Hans stocked. The comfort he dished out had 
short legs. Wasn't it appropriate to say the truth? That father was 
perhaps arrested? But he continued to comfort. Told them about 
the skill of the badger. How he disappears into the hole. And what 
needs to be done to lure him out again. He told them how their 
father could shoot. In the midst of his statements, he again had 
doubts as to whether it was good to proceed in this way. Actually, 
he had come to calm her down. With some good news from the 
father. With a pheasant. The colorful bird of the Count. With the 
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ban not to tell anything at school. Nowhere. They wouldn't know 
anything. The father, he said, was looking for work. Finished. He 
stroked them over their hair. And patting Mato's cheek, he said: 
“Already a big boy. Take Father's place. And I, your uncle, will 
show up more often from now on. No soup is eaten as hot as it is 
cooked ... And so on. One day the father will return. That is 
something we should be looking forward to now.” 

Marianne sat next to Anna. The women listened to his 
reassurances. The childlike reassurances. The way out of it that 
Hans drew was meant for them. No, actually, for everyone. They 
were all in the same boat. And one had to go to the helm. Him. 

Anna was silent. She hugged the children. As if to protect them 
from the uncle's questionable comfort. When Hans starts to lie 
again about how undaunted the father roams the nocturnal forest, 
she would stand up and leave the room with the children. 

On the way home, Marianne stopped her husband. “Listen!” 
She said. 

“T'm listening!” 

“Who is it about?” 

“T don't understand.” 

“Who is it about?” She repeated. “Is it about Fritz? About Anna 
and the children? About us? About...?” 

Hans smiled. Stupid question. “Of course, it's primarily about 
them, he said. “First of all, it’s about the relatives.” 

“First, about the relatives,” she repeated. 

Both women, the one who lay in bed with watery eyes, and the 
other one who wrestled with a thousand doubts, sensed that a devil 
had his hands in the game. It was not because of the forbidden hunt 
itself that the misfortune had come over them. Others went hunting 
too. Anna despised Hans. Her husband's seducer. And Marianne 
no longer believed Hans’ word. It's all about the relatives, she 
thought, God forbid! 

The next day, Hans drove into the city. He liked to drive into 
the city. Especially as a "confidant " of his boss, a certain engineer 
Bernhard Gliickding, wood dealer from Peitz. For him he felled 
trees in the heath. Together with the other forest workers. Hans had 
risen highly into Gliickding’s trust level. He determined when 
breaks were taken, when it was time to eat, which of the trees 
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mentioned by Gliickding were felled first, and so on. And above 
all: He was allowed to take care of some of the business for the 
boss in the city. The boss himself was of a misshapen figure. 
Engineer Gliickding was fat. With very short legs. And his breath 
was short. The asthmatic lung struggled for air. It didn't sound 
good when the engineer was breathing. When the other loggers 
annoyed Hans, they said he was breathing air for that old guy. And 
they warned him. Gliickding may have short legs, but they are long 
enough to kick someone. Poor Sorbs shouldn't craw] into the asses 
of rich Germans, a bony aged man said. And Hans snubbed back 
at him to leave his democratic slogans at home. And so on. 

Towards evening he returned from the city. This time he had 
also taken care of his own business. At the "Hotel to the White 
Stag." Had gotten his share. This is where the chef worked who 
bought the venison. On the black market. And the hotel’s director 
didn't mind. No one had anything against it who knew about this 
type of business. That was the magic of money that Hans 
occasionally spoke of. 

He lay the money on the table. Marianne had to see that the trip 
to the pheasant field had paid off. Somehow. The sight of money 
would hopefully quench the anger. Perhaps it would blur the 
unpleasant images that were on his mind day and night. Overlay 
them. And indeed, when the silver coins were on the table, when 
the profile of the Reich Chancellor Bismarck looked into the room, 
the strongman from Berlin, it began to calm his conscience. The 
image of the dying forester Reichert also lost contours. Hans even 
started to forget how the leg of the dying man trembled in the last 
moments. How strong had to be the nerves of the head of state on 
the Taler coin, who had to cope with thousands of images of the 
dying. All the deaths of his dying soldiers. The victory brought that 
about. Victory makes it all forget. His, Hans's victory, was smaller 
than Bismarck’s, but the kinship of the two wins was recognizable. 
Progress with a strong hand! And those who stand in its way must 
expect the strong hand to strike. Yes, it is so. This is how life can 
be lived. Life goes on. Marianne, see how our lives go on! 

“Half for Fritz,” he said. “For his family.” 

Marianne took the coins and looked at them intently. Truly, the 
power of these numbers on the metal was undeniable. From them, 
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the unhappy Bagola family will be able to live for some time. The 
money will have to replace the father. The father who has to bring 
home money. But she said something else: “What is he doing right 
now?” 

“I do no longer believe he escaped. We need to expect him to 
come to court,” he said. 

“And to jail,” Marianne added. 

“And in that he stays for a while.” 

“How long?” 

“How do I know!” Hans replied. “Will depend on whether they 
can prove to him that he shot Reichert. 

“And if he didn't shoot him?” 

“Then they don't need to prove it to him.” 

Hans threw up the Bismarck Taler and caught it again. The 
silver in his hand quickly warmed up. He had happily returned 
from the city. And he didn't want to let the whim spoil his mood. 
With stupid questions. 

The main thing is that he doesn't betray me, he said, and went 
to bed. 

Marianne sat for a while. The petroleum lamp cast a faint 
yellow light. It also fell on the book that stood on the shelf. A new 
book. Hans had brought it from the city. With the exception of the 
hymnal, the prayer book bound in black leather, not a single book 
had been in the house. Now this one. She reached for it. 
Mechanical Engineering. A fibula for everyone. Printed and 
published by Bonifacius Printing, Paderborn. Marianne flipped the 
pages. Machines. Machines. Illustration on __ illustration. 
Descriptions. Characters. Numbers. Dimensions. Functions. 
Beautiful clean machines. Wonderful drawings. On one side there 
was a sign painted with the pencil. By Hans. It was his 
handwriting. This machine had found his special interest. The 
sawmill! Thought Marianne. That's how much she had come to 
know. The machine of a sawmill. And she recalled that he had 
often spoken of a sawmill. When he had drunk a glass too much. 
When he was in good spirits. An idea that brooded in him. Like a 
hen. And she clucked and clucked. Marianne flipped through the 
book. Soon the machines were flickering in front of her eyes. 
When she came across the gate again, it was as if the wheels were 
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spinning, as if the saws were sawing. As if the tree trunk slowly 
moved through, as if it were coming out at the other end sawed out 
in boards. 

Time passed. It was unstoppable. To people, time seemed like 
on a frenzied descent. The days came and went. By now in the 
morning hours, when the peasants drove into the field and the 
forest workers into the heath, autumn fog hovered over the crazy 
trails and paths. 

People hoped that one day Bagola would show himself again. 
For months, he had remained in their conversations. As if he would 
be present. Then he wasn’t mentioned much anymore. The 
memories faded. That's life. But when the long evenings began 
again, when the weary overworked hands in the village pubs held 
the brown beer mugs, he returned to their minds. Not wanting to 
assume that he was imprisoned. Some supposedly knew that he 
had escaped the hunters. They claimed to have seen him. In Peitz. 
On the market. In broad daylight. The first legends already 
surfaced. 

There was one man who had a keen interest that legends are 
trimmed back: Konzan, called Bismarck. The frock coat knew 
where Bagola was. Especially how he was doing. When he was 
asked about him, he smoothed the moustache: “State secret. But 
we have him.” 

Yet people remained interested in the short-lived legends. They 
laughed at Bismarck's mute answers and knew something was 
afoot. It was worth keeping your own interest awake. So, they told 
themselves stories that started at their beer tables. Stories that 
Bismarck was unable to rebut. There was a great longing for 
legends. The policeman yelled: “Chatter! All chitchat! Bagola a 
hero, that would be the last thing!” — It galled him. He could not 
stand that people create their own heroes without the approval of 
the powerful who needed other types of heroes. 

The old farmers at the beer tables knew from experience how 
important chatter was. They had the ability to extradite the tiny 
grain of truth that was hidden in every chatter. The public 
communiques sounded too sublime for them to be believed by the 
people. And secrets, especially the secretiveness, increased the 
interest in the grain that was hid from the people. It devised 
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methods for uncovering the truth to its own liking. Distress makes 
inventive. 

The villagers deployed their smartest mind: Mina. She was 
supposed to pick Bismarck’s brains to learn what had happened to 
Bagola. Mina, the crooked woman, the neighbor, everyone's 
neighbor, was smart enough to elicit all the state secrets of Prussia. 
She, the curiosity in person, knew everything, because she 
meddled herself into all the conversations. Although she walked 
through life with a lowered head as if she were subordinate to the 
rulers, the resistance lived in her. Bite me. All those who thought 
they were pardoned by God because they ate meat daily. Mina's 
frailty masked her dexterity. She was like the wicker rod hanging 
from the tree, as if bowing with awe, but that can whip 
dangerously. 

“Darn!” She said it as Bismarck approached. But he didn't want 
to be stopped by her. State power has its own ideas of ways to go. 
“Darn,” she said again, “you glisten like Archangel Gabriel, who 
brings a message.” 

Bismarck cleared his throat. He then decided to ignore the 
abuse, which was not entirely unequivocal. 

“On to jokes,” he muttered. And then added because he wanted 
to be home soon: “Cold. Winter is coming.” 

But she didn't let loose. “We're not freezing. We work.” 

“We also work,” Bismarck replied. “Lately even more hard. 
Where we look: theft, fraud.” 

Mina braced herself. In a moment she would whip. “I know,” 
she said, “how to counter that.” 

Bismarck laughed out loud: “Yeah, you know how to eliminate 
theft and fraud. You are smarter than the Chancellor of the Reich.” 

“Of course.” 

“So, I beg ...” 

“Giving equal parts of everything to all,” the verbal whip 
whizzed. 

Bismarck jumped up and the helmet on his head jumped also. 
For this slogan I could immediately... 

“Shoot me,” she completed the sentence. 

“No!” He screamed, “but I could lock you up.” 

Mina raised the whip once more: “Like Bagola.” 
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She whipped: “You will judge him.” 
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And again: “When? Where?” 

“Next year. In Guben.” 

“What will he get?” 

“T don't know.” 

The neighbor wanted to straighten herself to look Bismarck in 
the eyes, but the bones of her back cracked. So she stayed bent 
over and so showed off her hump. She learned what she wanted to 
know. What everyone wanted to know: Bagola in custody. Living. 
And: There will be a trial. Next year. This information was 
precious. This was news that would sweep through the village like 
autumn winds! 

As Mina wanted to return to the yard, Bismarck stopped her: 
“Wait! One hand washes the other.” 

“T know nothing.” 

“Bagola was not alone,” he said. Had an - an accomplice. 
Whom? Tell me!” 

“T'm a neighbor,” she replied, and walked away. And neighbors 
know everything and nothing. That's how it is. 


Chapter 4 


When the foliage had fallen off, winter moved in. In 
Drachhausen the chimneys smoked. Day and night. At night, silver 
smoke rose to the moon. In straight strokes. And it seemed like the 
houses were hanging from the sky with silken threads. 

Christmas. The time of the newly cleaned wooden toys. The 
time of the nuts. Of the apples. Mina celebrated the feast at 
Bagolas. She knew how to please the children. With fairy tales. 
She was careful that none was among them in which parents leave 
their children. 

Anna had recovered. Life had to go on. The people in the 
village, especially Hans and Marianne, tried to comfort her. He’s 
coming back. Of course he's coming back. In a few years. But then, 
then life goes on. As before. You have to think about the children. 
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Children quickly forget. Nothing is eaten as hot ... 

Christmas Eve. They sang. Hans had a pleasant deep voice. His 
singing was an extra Christmas surprise. Even Marianne hadn't 
known her husband could sing. At home, he didn't sing. There was 
no time for it at home. At home, it was all about other things. 

Mina sang ancient songs. The words she remembered, not the 
tunes. They weaved lingering memories. On this sacred evening, 
warm soup was handed out in prison. In sheet metal plates. Under 
smelly petroleum lamps. No candle far and wide. 

The children did not ask about the father. They knew where he 
was. They possessed minds enough that they didn't ask on 
Christmas about him. It wasn't until far into the new year, when 
the icicles dripped on the rooftops, that Mato asked: “Is he coming 
this year?” 

Anna shook her head. “No, not yet.” 

“Tn the next one,” Lisa said. And she hopped away. 

The children felt that some of the truth was being withheld from 
them. They spared the mother, who had recovered. As if nature 
wanted to balance everything out. It always finds a way out. 

Village people know how to help themselves. In the village, no 
one starves to death. The spring passed. Summer came. When the 
grain was being harvested in the fields, news spread that 
mushroom seekers had encountered a wild-looking man. They said 
that he appeared in front of them out of the blue. Beardy. Ragged. 
They said that he held a stick in his hand. A hefty club. That he 
had moved on. Into the protection of the young forest. Away. As 
if it had all been just a dream. No one could say for sure who had 
brought the news to the village. It gained in size along the way. 
Someone supposedly knew with certainty that whoever it was who 
have seen him in the heath at Lieberose, said, that the stranger had 
made himself known to him as Bagola: “My name is Bagulin. Iam 
a killer.” That you don't have to fear him. It was said that he was 
on the run from gendarmes. Whoever helps him, he helps in return. 
And so on. Again, everyone knew it had been chatter. Although... 

This “although” nested in their minds. The message had 
shocked Hans like electricity, right into his limbs. Ragged, bearded 
Bagulin! What did that mean? But Marianne laughed in his face: 
“Maybe one day he'll be sitting in our kitchen.” 
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On the next day, the door was ripped open, and Bismarck stood 
in the room. He looked around him in agitation, traversing the 
living space and kitchen. Looked behind the curtains. Behind the 
cupboards. 

“What does this mean?’’, asked Hans. 

“Quiet!”, he screamed. 

“What does this mean?” Hans could scream, too. Especially 
when his requests have been disregarded. And he knew when his 
right was violated. He was the right-hand man of engineer 
Bernhard Gliickding. 

Bismarck sniffed. “On state assignment.” That was obvious. He 
even investigated the oven. Looked onto the shelf. Where a few 
books stood. "Machine Science" and others. Some had been added. 
He took one into his hands. Leafed in it. Shook his head. 

Then the policeman posed in the middle of the room. He gave 
himself a break. After wiping the sweat off his forehead, he gave 
a sign with his hand. Hans and Marianne followed him to the 
courtyard. Into the barn. Into the stable. Into the privy. Bismarck 
had all the doors opened and all the straw bundles overturned. 
Hans asked repeatedly what this all means, but he did not respond. 
He eventually stepped into the garden. His boots sank into the soft 
ground. Hans watched the policeman's boots. How they stepped 
onto it, how they sunk, how they stopped. If they had gone a few 
steps further, they would be standing on the carbine. 

Then Bismarck took the helmet off his head. The hair, the gray 
sweated hair, stuck to the skin. Marianne reached for a towel 
hanging on a leash. 

“All right,” he said. 

The inspection was finished. Now he was allowed to sit down. 
Onto the fountain. Onto the wood cover of the fountain. Hans 
nudged his wife. She understood the sign and got liquor. 

“You're his cousin?”, asked Bismarck. 

“Yes... What about him?” The policeman pulled out of the 
pocket of his uniform a newspaper and gave it to Hans. He didn't 
know what to do with it. Marianne reached for it. On the inside, 
there where the court reports are written, she found something that 
accelerated the blood flow in her veins: ... after two days of 
proceedings, the verdict was handed down by the jurors in the 
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trials of the hunting poacher Bagola, to whom the head forester 
Reichert of Pférten had fallen victim. 

Marianne raised her head. The newspaper in her hand was 
shaking. She was breathing faster. But she would not reveal how 
much she was interested in the news. She would have preferred to 
have fled to the courtyard with it. But she only took a deep breath 
and read on, compensating as best she could: The defendant's 
conviction came according to the requests of the Royal 
Prosecutor's Office. Gottfried Bagola received eleven years in a 
penitentiary and loss of honor to ten years in several cases due to 
skilled manslaughter and attacks on forestry officials under threat 
with a shooting rifle and for commercial unauthorized hunting. 

Marianne stopped. She repeated the number of years for herself. 
And turned to Hans. “My God!” 

But Hans was elsewhere. Deep in thought. He didn't hear her. 
And Bismarck saw what was going on between them. Especially 
that Hans was somewhere else. But where, he didn't know. 

“Continue!” Bismarck ordered. 

Hans grabbed the paper out of Marianne's hand. His thoughts 
had returned to the garden. How beautiful it was here. How 
beautiful it was here suddenly again. The convict could not yet 
been taken into custody, he continued, because he fled the 
courtroom by an unexpected jump through the window ... 

“What?” Marianne startled. She wanted the newspaper back. 

The dangerous poacher is at large ... 

Now Hans also forgot that he wanted to hide his curiosity from 
the policeman's eyes. And he read over his wife's shoulder: The 
Royal Prosecutor's Office has issued a premium of a thousand 
Marks for catching Bagola. Dead or alive, catch Bagola! 

Hans slowly raised his head that his eyes were looking over the 
newspaper’s edge into the garden. Over to the fence. There where 
the end of the garden was. Marianne didn't know what to say. Her 
hands were still shaking. And with them the newspaper. He was 
free indeed. As if people had guessed in their legends what was 
going to happen. And Bismarck was silent. What could he see from 
these people's reactions? Especially the man's behavior. The one 
who looked over to the fence. No one knew that he was thinking 
of a pot of money. Pot. Money. Buried in the garden. And he 
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himself could not explain why he was thinking of it at that moment. 
Strange. But true. And Marianne felt two souls in her chest. 

Bismarck could not perceive her internal affairs. Despite the 
psychological education he had enjoyed. In Potsdam. That's where 
they educated men like him. In observational science: mimic and 
gestural reactions. Signs of guilt. And stuff like that. None of this 
could be observed here. He didn’t see it. Perhaps a week of 
psychological training was not enough. And he didn't read books. 
One who travels across villages on a bike, could not read any books 
in the evening. 

He rose from the wooden cover of the well. Unhappy with the 
result. The brandy had softened his knees. 

Marianne and Hans still couldn't comprehend what they had 
learned. They were engulfed in the images Bismarck had brought, 
with this black writing on yellow paper. Engulfed in different 
images. 

Bismarck left, but he vowed to himself not to let the two out of 
sight. At some point, Bagola will return to the village. To home. 
Or to here. That's the way it's going to be. Catch Bagola! Dead or 
alive. That he would once be faced with such a task ... And he 
didn't know if he should be happy about it. 

After the policeman left the courtyard, Marianne jerkily turned 
around: “What is your opinion about it?” 

And Hans replied: “A thousand Marks.” He, too, was not sad. 

“Has escaped them.” 

“So much money!” 

“They don't have him!” Marianne rushed out of the garden. She 
grabbed the bike. 

And they don't know anything, Hans noted for himself. He then 
saw his wife riding away. “Where are you going?” Of course, to 
Anna. To blabber everything out. Like if she doesn't already know 
everything. The newspapers wrote about it. 

“Wait!”, called Hans. “Marianne, damned, wait!” 

She came back, and he pulled her into the house by the hand. 
There he placed her hard into the chair. 

“Listen! No stupidities!” 

“What do you mean?” She shuddered when she saw his eyes. 
Something burned inside them. Something strange. Unknown. 
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Something that threatened. “Fritz didn't betray you,” she said. 

“No, not yet.” 

They held onto each other. They hugged. They wanted to stick 
together. They felt much would depend on how firmly they would 
stick together. Around them, it was quiet. A silence had broken 
out. That’s how wars break out. And into the silence, a rooster 
crowed. 

Days, nights. Weeks, months. The escaped Bagola caught in a 
close-knit web of long-before established legends. The longer he 
stayed in them, the greater his standing became. He was said to be 
a being with superhuman abilities. A fairytale figure. A magician. 
A giant. A hero. Villagers who had gone to school with him, who 
worked with him, started talking about him in awe. With fear even. 

Someone had brought the news to the village that a group of 
hunters from the Count von Lynar supposedly had come across 
him. That Bagola had supposedly disarmed them and tied them to 
trees. Five strongmen. That they had waited a week without food 
and drink for their liberation. That they had been found by forest 
workers. Five young men with grey hair. Some knew to report that 
workers had only found skeletons on the trees. 

A vagabond, a tramp, said in the pub, that on the banks of the 
forest pond he saw the Wassermann! cooking himself a fish soup. 
The smoke had risen, he said. And the Wassermann was naked, he 
said. With a long beard. With tousled hair. And when he, the 
vagabond, had come closer, the Wassermann went besides himself 
and jumped into the water. Away he was. And he, the tramp, had 
found a knife at the spot where the Wassermann had prepared his 
fish. A sharp butcher's knife. And he showed it to everyone who 
wanted to see it. “This is Bagola's knife!” Called one. The 
vagabond was spooked and rammed it into the tabletop. The knife 
teetered in the shattered wood for a long time. The men admired it 
like an enchanted item. Still others reported that there was a rabbit 
lying outside Bagola's house at regular intervals. That Anna 
doesn't know who brings it. But they all knew who was bringing 
it. Although... Damn, you couldn't know. The other clandestine 


1 The Wasserman is a mythological figure and belongs into the group of water 
sprites. 
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hunters also felt sorry for the Bagola family. They, too, could ... 

The newspapers wrote about the Wild Bagulin, which roamed 
around in the woods. One should be careful. Bagulin, it said, was 
a killer. A manslayer. A generally dangerous lad. See what has 
become of him! This happens when someone does not respect the 
laws ... And so on. 

Not one of the people who passed on what they had heard about 
Bagola knew, that one person had actually encountered him. Pehla. 
The old mute Pehla. Pehla had lost the language at a young age. 
Because of his wife. She had cheated on him with another. And he 
had caught her by surprise. Since that time, not a single word had 
come over his lips; Pehla had a healthy tongue. He didn't want to 
speak. He lived far outside of the village. Or way behind it. Alone. 
But he liked to sit in the tavern because he liked to listen. And the 
men recounted. They knew he wasn't going to carry anything on. 
They poured their hearts out. They said what had to get out, what 
relieved them when it was said. So Pehla knew a lot. 

When there was talk of Bagola, a tiny smile appeared on his 
face. The resulting fairy tales and legends had no appeal to him. 
He was the only one who knew the whole truth. He had 
encountered Bagola. 

Pehla had a sister. In Straupitz. He visited her. At Easter and 
Christmas. He took the shortest route. The straight line through the 
forest. On this straight line, in the spring, deep in the dense forest, 
where fallen trees and thorny undergrowth were, where thickly 
grown spaces between the tree trunks left a piece of pristine 
primeval forest, he came across a man who he immediately 
recognized as Bagola. Even the wild, fringed, bearded man knew 
on the spot that an old acquaintance was standing in front of him. 
The two men did not fall into each other's arms. It wasn't their way. 
But they rejoiced as if one was hanging around the other's neck. 

Bagola led Pehla into his dwelling. The entrance was below the 
roots of a giant oak tree. No one would even notice that a human 
would be living here. That he owned a warm room under the oak 
tree. With furnishings. With table and bed. With oven. The pipe 
led into the hollow trunk of the millennial tree. And the smoke rose 
from the bark somewhere below the crown, as if the old wood was 
vaping. 
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Bagola showed how he lived. Showed him his dishes, which he 
had found in a garbage pit. Showed him his food that got caught in 
his traps. Mushrooms. Berries. Water from the forest pond. 

Bagola hosted his guest. Like his best friend. He didn't want to 
let him move on. The only human soul far and wide should remain 
as long as it was possible. He would have liked to know from Pehla 
how things were going at home. How his wife, the children, were 
doing. What people were telling. The authorities. The newspapers. 
But Pehla remained mute. Pehla just listened. Sometimes he 
nodded his head, sometimes he would shake it. That's how they 
were able to communicate. 

The mute visitor stayed one night. On Easter Sunday he wanted 
to be with his sister. It was enough for him to visit her on Sunday. 
So, the men stayed seated at the table for a long time. Only one 
spoke. How it all came to pass. The other listened. Bagola wanted 
to share everything that went around in his head. The whole truth. 
That's when Pehla opened his mouth and a word came out of it. 

“Misfortune,” he said. The word was stretched. It sounded 
pulled apart. The voice was rough. And Bagola startled. He 
interrupted his account, his confession. Well, when the mute used 
his tongue after all, not everything was going to be said. It could 
turn out badly. Hans might learn that ... 

“What do you mean?”, asked Bagola. 

But Pehla was silent. As if the one word had escaped him. To 
his own surprise. He didn't want to say anything. That’s why 
nothing had been said. He sat in thought submerged in the knotted 
chair. Perhaps he compared the fates to each other. His own with 
Bagola’s and Bagola’s with his. There was enough misfortune in 
the country. 

In the morning Bagola cooked tea. The smoke rose from inside 
the oak tree. The sun's rays struggled to penetrate the leafy 
branches. But they were already warming. It was spring. Easter 
Sunday. A new beginning. Something was approaching. 
Something would happen. Something had to happen ... And 
Bagola looked after Pehla as he walked away, towards his sister at 
the other end of the heath. He knew that he would be soon stepping 
out of this protective nature. Longing would defeat him. He would 
follow the deer's trail. It led home. There, men with guns awaited 
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him. But he, the deer, had learned skills to escape. 

Pehla was no longer seen. 

Whenever there was talk of Bagola, a tiny smile appeared on 
his face. The fairy tales and legends had no appeal to him. He was 
the only one who could tell where to find the hero of a thousand 
conversations. But he was silent as people knew him. 

August 25, 1885. On the wall of the living room was a 
yellow spot. The rest of the sunshine. Marianne scrubbed the floor. 
Hans was in the city. On an errant for Gliickding. The boards of 
the floor creaked. The water seeped into the cracks. And a strange 
smell rose of it, a stench. As if it was coming from the deep. From 
the soil. On which the building stood. From the depths of the earth. 
From where the dead lived. Hans had once said the house was in a 
former cemetery. On an ancient pagan burial site. And whenever 
Marianne felt that smell, she remembered the contempt with which 
Hans spoke of her estate. 

The yellow light weakened. Now the stain was red. Through the 
open door, a strip of light lead into the interior of the house. As if 
it was a carpet. On it someone came along. Two legs stood on it. 
And from them, shadows fell all the way to her. That's how it 
seemed. And she didn't dare to look up. Maybe no one was 
standing there. Certainly even. That with the cemetery Hans 
should have never mentioned. Now she even saw ghosts. But then 
a shudder run over her back: A man's shadow. He moved. The man 
stood in the back-light of the entrance. Its contours flowed in fresh 
red paint. And he was shaking. His cloth quivered. Marianne got 
up and knocked the bucket over. The water flowed toward the 
stranger. And suddenly she lost all fear of the man standing in the 
doorway. 

“Fritz! ...” 

“Marianne!” 

They wanted to reach out to each other. But something 
prevented her from doing so. That's how they stood there. 
Speechless. Enjoying the wonderful moments of reunion. 
Marianne covered her face with both of her hands. As if she could 
rejoice behind them much better. 

“Where do you come from? After such a long ...” 

Now she saw his bearded face, the almost overgrown eyes. And 
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his shirt was dirty and ripped. The coat without buttons. A wicker 
rod served as belt. The soles parted from the shoes ... The hand 
held a club. That had been mentioned in the narratives. Bagola had 
stepped out of the world of legends, out of the sphere of half-fairy 
tales. A myth had appeared. And he had nothing of a superhuman 
about him. He was run down. Marianne saw his knees shaking. 

“Come in!” 

“Where is Hans?”, he asked. And as if terrified of his own 
voice, he grabbed his mouth. He had spoken. His voice sounded as 
it had always sounded. 

“Tn the city,” she replied. She then closed the door. Locked the 
door. She also dropped the curtain of the window. In the darkened 
room Bagola sat down at the table. His hands glided over the 
smooth surface. 

“So long in the woods?” 

“Yes,” he replied. “Alone. I am thirsty.” 

Marianne was ashamed that she asked about unimportant 
things. First and foremost, he was thirsty and hungry. She brought 
a cup. He reached for it and the water ran over his beard. She 
brought bread and curd. She watched him take the bread that 
carried so much strength in it. With reverence and longing. He 
knew what a slice of bread meant. He bit into it as if he didn't want 
to inflict pain on it. As if it were a creature of God like himself. 

Suddenly, though, he put it out of his hand. “What is with 
them?” He asked, looking at Marianne, as if she would tell him the 
whole truth. 

“They wait for you,” she replied. 

Mato and Lisa and Anna. He listed his family that was waiting 
for him. He reached for the bread again and was suddenly in a 
hurry. 

“You can't do that,” she stopped him. “Be reasonable! You can't 
go home. They're waiting for you. Bismarck and the others ...” 

“Bismarck and the others,” he repeated. “I'm not afraid of them. 
I have to go home. Shall come what will! 

“Then everything was in vain,” she replied. 

“T learned craftiness. In the forest. Every animal masters it.” He 
wanted to get up, but she grabbed his arm. A little while longer 
they were sitting silently at the table. Then, he stroked her hand 
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from his arm, gently but firmly. He could not be stopped. He was 
on the way home. This entry was only a stopover. 

She stepped into his way. He escaped from her hands. With the 
stick in his hand, he again was legend. A little while he had been 
sitting at the table as a free man. Now the long coat, which was no 
coat anymore, flapped on him again. 

As Bagola grabbed the door handle, she said: “Wait till it's dark. 
Stay until then!” 

He stayed and asked about the children. 

She told. 

“And Anna?” 

Marianne was silent. She wanted to tell him the truth. The 
whole bitter truth. But then he wouldn't wait until the darkness. 

“She waits also,” she said. 

“Sick,” added Bagola. “She is waiting for me. While I'm sitting 
in the forest.” 

“Stay with us!” she interrupted him. “From here, you can visit 
her. No one will see you.” 

Bagola laughed. “To visit my own family,” he repeated. “Like 
I visit an aunt. Damned, I'm already a stranger...” 

The bitterness in it was toxic. Marianne realized that she 
couldn't stop him. That increased the risk of doing something rash. 
That much of it would depend on her. On Hans. “And they would 
come to us,” she added. 

“Thank you,” he said. “But I can't stay here. Only the forest 
gives safety. And the heath. After I go home, I will go back there. 
If I don't make it, tell them that I tried.” 

He lifted the curtain of the window to see whether it had become 
dark. Then he took the club and went. In the hallway he buttoned 
up his coat and stepped to the door, to stop at the same moment. 
Like the doorknob was under electricity. Someone was standing 
outside in front of the door. 

“Thank God!” said Marianne. 

Hans entered. Slowly. He knew that Bagola had returned. 
Maybe he had looked into the window. Or he heard voices. 

The two men faced each other. Marianne held the candle. The 
light whisked over the faces. The shadow that threw Bagola’s 
shape on the wall was moving. It looked like his mouth spoke. It 
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looked like the hand that held the club, was about to deliver a blow. 

“How are you doing?” Hans finally asked. 

“Well,” replied Bagola. “I am on the way home. As you can 
see.” 

“Hans!” Marianne blurted. “Tell him it isn't possible! Tell him 
that he can stay!” 

“So is it,” he agreed, equally fast. “We will hide you. Here 
nobody comes in, who doesn’t belong here.” 

Hans finally closed the door. He didn’t wait for Bagola’s 
consent. Here was he who reigned. He put his hand on the 
shoulder. “Tell me!” 

At night, after the village and its dogs had calmed down, Hans 
went to get Bagola’s wife. Anna came, out of breath. She clung to 
her husband’s neck. So they stood there a while. In their 
unfortunate luck. In their miserable wealth. How should life go on 
now! 


“About 14 days ago a worker arrived in the village of H. near 
Sorau who was sick and needed help, which he received in the first 
days from the community. After a few days, however, this burden 
seemed to be too much for the community. They thought it would 
be best to pass it on, so they asked a villager to load this stranger 
onto a cart and take him onto the territory of the neighboring 
community... The villager drove the terminally ill person in the 
unusual means of transport crisscross and unloaded him in the 
heath, not far from the border of the village, where they 
surrendered him to his heavy fate." 

"Sorauer Zeitung" (Sorau Newspaper) 21 May 1881 


One day Bagola remained. He sat under the roof of the barn. 
From there, he saw the entire surroundings. If someone would 
approach, Bismarck or any other... He wanted to wait until 
evening. At least this evening. Together, they had considered 
whether it would be advisable to meet with the children. Would 
this be advisable? Wouldn’t the longing be greater afterwards? 
After all, children are forgettable? With that wonderful ease in 
them, which later loses its useful properties. Marianne counseled 
against it. As did Hans. And Anna stood between them. Then she 
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turned to the side of her husband, who wanted to see his children. 
For a moment only. She knew that it would not be easy after that, 
without the father. And what would be, if they told strangers in 
their child-like serenity, that the father had been at home? That is 
a possibility. So, they decided that he would not go home. In a few 
days maybe, or in a week. 

In the afternoon, when Hans was on the road with Gliickding, 
to mark the trees that were to be cut down, Marianne sat beside 
Bagola under the roof of the barn. She had brought him clean 
clothes. Worn-out things from her husband. 

“Below is a bowl of water,” she said. ““You can shave.” 

They sat opposite of each other. Bagola saw that she had 
something on her mind. And he could guess what she wanted to 
tell him. So far the talk was about everything. About the arrest. 
How it came about. That he and Hans had fled in different 
directions. As it had been arranged. That he, Bagola, was suddenly 
surrounded. That they had targeted him. That he capitulated. Shots 
were fired, yes. He defended himself. With a Tesching. But only 
after everything else had been futile, not before. And Bagola 
reported about the trial. How they had asked him. The men in black 
coats. With their big bellies and thick books. How he then fled. 
Immediately after the verdict. Just when they wanted to tie his 
hands again. How he had observed the window already during the 
proceedings. The large windows. And the tiny strips in between. 
How he had jumped onto the bench. And from there into the 
window. With the hands in front of the eyes. How the wood and 
the glass had shattered. How he fell fifteen feet or more. Landed 
on the roof of a buttress. Under which had been bicycles. With one, 
he rode away. Quietly. No one has taken note of him. How he had 
greeted a policeman. And the policeman greeted back. Then out of 
the city. From the city into the forest. 

“Who shot Reichert?” Marianne asked suddenly into the silence 
under the roof of the barn. 

Bagola shrugged. “I do not know. Who can say. We both shot. 
Anyone could have shot him. Maybe even one of their men. 
Coincidence. That would be possible.” 

“They can’t punish you,” she replied. 

“T would need to prove to them my innocence,” he said. “And 
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that I can't do. And don't want...” 

“But you could question it,” she urged. “If you tell them that 
you were not alone...” 

“Who would benefit? They would arrest Hans also,” he said. 
“We both would be jailed. My way is better: both free.” 

“Free?” she repeated. “What is it for a freedom! A thousand 
Marks are offered for your head.” 

“T know.” 

“Watch out!” 

He nodded his head and looked back out of the tiny hatch of the 
barn. Like a soldier, who checked the future battlefield. Soon the 
race between hedgehog and rabbit would start. 

Marianne placed herself closer to him. The vast landscape 
shrouded in twilight. They were silent. All was said. And nothing 
was said. Strange, unexpected issues intruded oneself. As if those 
had risen up from the evening landscape. And those were 
unsuitable for the situation in which Bagola was. Here it was all 
about the life of a man, and she wondered whether she should 
embrace him. Only for a moment. For a goodbye. Especially if she 
didn’t know whether he would come back. But she was afraid of 
the embrace, she knew that it would have been not only because of 
the leave. How he sat... And Bagola looked at the young woman. 
The way you look at a picture. Or at a statue. The image that is 
called youth. Again, his sick wife came into his thoughts. An 
indecent comparison. And the children joined his thoughts, to 
which he was drawn. And he forgot them when some reddish rays 
of the sun appeared on her face. On this dangerously pretty face 
with her bare neck... 

“You,” she said. 

“What is?” 

“T have to go.” 

“Stay a moment longer!” 

Marianne grabbed his shoulder. As if she wanted to touch him 
only gently. As if she wanted to support him when he got up. But 
she leaned to him and kissed his bearded cheek. And he felt how 
her lips trembled. 

“Come back!”’, she said. “Come back!” 

After Marianne was gone, long time after it had become dark, 
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Bagola had an overpowering desire. She had something to do with 
what happened. He overcame all reservations and reasonable 
agreements and went home. Mato and Lisa slept. He sat down on 
their bed and tried to guess their dreams. 

Then he went back to his wild, green, safe, and free home. From 
which he then and when would return. Secretly. Like a fairytale 
figure. Like from one home into the other. 


Chapter 5 


The great Bismarck in Berlin had big worries. The small one in 
Drachhausen had small worries. The small thought, his worries 
were big. The great one hunted socialists with strict laws. The 
small one would also like to have a law to take Bagola out of the 
woods and arrest him in an open field. As the red socialists escaped 
through the net of the great one, so also Bagola escaped through 
the net of the small one. The great one did not know of the 
existence of the small one. But the small one knew of the great one. 

Mina sat every afternoon on the bench in front of her gate. The 
sickle-curved woman, the bench, and the afternoon belonged 
together. If this unity of woman, bench, and time of the day would 
be destroyed, the world would no longer be in order. Bismarck 
knew it also. As Konzan he had possessed the same kind of soul as 
Mina. But it had escaped him. On the way up. Souls fear heights. 

“You are the last one I wanted to see,” she said. “Had to stab 
the goat. This is damage enough.” 

“Why so nasty!” flattered Bismarck and climbed clumsily from 
the bike while his sword caught in the saddle. And he had trouble 
getting on his feet. 

“What do you want?” she asked. 

“Why so obnoxious?” he said, annoyed that the ineradicable 
Konzan in him disabled the German language. 

Mina smiled. “Speak Sorbian, if you can’t speak German!” 

Bismarck knew that she would not offer him a place on the 
bench. “Any news? He asked like it was a shot in the dark.” 

“That I would like to know. Did you catch Bagola?” 

“No,” he replied. 
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Now Mina made some space on her bench. For such messages 
she was grateful. So, if he would deliver even more... 

“But soon,” he added. 

“Really?” 

“'Tis so.” 

Now, she pulled together the fabric of her skirts and gave a sign 
that the entertainment should be pursued in sitting. Bismarck 
raised the back of his coat, which went down to his knees, and it 
looked like as if he wanted to seat himself at a long table in a most 
elegant way. 

“You mean,” she took up the conversation again. “You mean...” 

“Exactly so,” he interrupted. “Know everything.” 

“Where is he?” 

“Here. Somewhere. Very near. I can feel it.” 

Mina took a deep breath. And for all the joy that she felt she 
knew — as it was often in his presence - that he was dangerous. 
Now she knew why policemen were recruited from the native 
population in Germany. This Konzan was gifted with all the skills 
of his people. And he used them. In terms of police psychology, he 
was functioning well. 

“T know Bagola,” told Bismarck, “It draws him into the world. 
But also back to home: like me. We can’t live without the familiar 
shrubs. In which we will catch him. And the money...” 

“What money?” Mina immediately recognized that an 
important word had escaped him. 

“The bounty on his head has been increased. The Counts von 
Lynar and Briihlow raised it. Now its’s one thousand two hundred. 
You could earn it.” 

He laughed out loud. The offer should not be taken too 
seriously. But Mina spewed out before him. With such force that 
nothing could be misunderstood. 

Bismarck arose suddenly. The sword sparkled. The coat fell 
over the butt. Now everything was back in service. “Citizen, what 
do you know about the stay of the wicked...!” 

“Nothing!” she interrupted. And she spat out once again. The 
saliva landed on his boot. “I know nothing, Piss-marck.” 

She walked away, hunched over as always, looking towards the 
ground, where no deceit was. Then she turned around again. “All 
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I know is...” 

“What?” 

“That a woman saw him.” 

“Where?” 

She went further. From her courtyard she called over toward the 
road: “in Berlin. On the Kaiser-Wilhelm-Street.” 

Fritz Bagola, poacher, outcast, free, wanted, on whose head an 
enormous bounty was offered, because no one could safely enter 
the forests ("the wild Bagulin could emerge, looking out of a 
foxhole, sleeping under a pile of pine needles, sitting in the top of 
a tree, jumping onto someone’s neck"), this scoundrel lived 
according to the laws of nature. As the first people did. The forest 
has everything a person needs. Food and warmth and beauty and 
accommodation. And he came to visit the home. At irregular 
intervals. And Bismarck never saw him. And he came to Marianne 
and Hans. Here they met all four. Here was celebrated. Even with 
the children. And in the course of time so much was taken for 
granted, that the dangers that still existed, were forgotten. Only 
Anna could not adapt to the secret life. Her health condition 
deteriorated. One time everything will come to an end, she often 
said. Always when the others didn’t think about stopping, she 
reminded them about the end. 

Bismarck distributed sweets and rock candy to school children. 
He urged them to watch out for wild Bagulin, whether he would 
go home or if someone went from there into the woods. The one 
who would bring him this news would earn candy enough to stuff 
one’s face. So much as the reward enticed, so little effect it had on 
the state police offer. On the contrary. The legend around Bagola 
intensified. Now even children knew that fairy tales could come 
true. And many of them envied Mato and Lisa about their famous 
father. The one that Bismarck could not catch. 

Once he had stopped him. Yes, with his own hand holding on 
to the collar. In a moonlit night, he met a strange figure. On the dirt 
road that led to Bagola’s house. And Bismarck did not think at first 
that the figure could be Bagola. He would not use this treacherous 
dirt road. He wouldn’t dare so much simplemindedness. It would 
have been the height of impudence. And as the fluttering 
something stood before him, it occurred to Bismarck that it could 
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by no means be ruled out that... Of course! That's why it always 
failed. Because scoundrels walk like everyone else, in the midst of 
decent people. The individual tree does not stand out in the forest. 

“Your identification papers, please! 

That something rummaged in his pockets. 

“What is your name? 

“Koloschej,” he answered. “From Peitz.” 

“Go on, the papers!” 

Now, he had found a piece of paper. Bismarck held it into the 
noon light. Something was written on it. Something that looked 
like Koloschej. Yes, indeed, but the slip was no identification 
paper. Bismarck was never shown such a passport. And in the same 
moment, the idea turned into certainty. 

Bagola! He said rather quietly. More to himself. More thought 
than spoken. Bagola! At last! And he grabbed him by the collar: 
“In the name of the law...” But the collar was nothing that could 
be held on. The coat emptied itself, got lighter. The man in him 
had fled. And Bismarck had arrested a coat. He dropped it. Bagola 
was out of sight. He heard his footsteps, then nothing more. And 
as he picked up his gun, he knew that there was nothing to be aimed 
at. 

“Stand still! Or I shoot...” He kicked at the pile of cloth that was 
in front of him. No one needs to know about that incident, he 
thought. 

But it did not last long, and people talked about it. How it had 
come to the people, no one could say. And they told that Bismarck 
was at the end of his nerves. Once he attacked a scarecrow with a 
bayonet. Another time he was close on Bagola’s heels. The 
haunted run straight in the direction of his own homestead. 
Bismarck no longer doubted that the arrest would finally succeed. 
That would decide who was the rabbit and who the hedgehog. The 
race is coming to an end. The newspaper would print: Bagulin 
behind bars. The forest would be unoccupied. Cleansed from 
waste. And the men will praise success. In Berlin, they will report 
to the great Bismarck about the small Bismarck. The bounty will 
be his. That bounty that walks before him. When Bagola, and it 
must be him, entered the own homestead, Bismarck's heart 
jumped. Up to the neck. He raised the gun to have it ready at hand. 
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Bagola did not even shut the gate behind him. Like he would want 
to lure the pursuer inside. Into the trap. The rabbit lures the hunter? 
Bismarck entered the room. Anna sat on the bench. Pale as ever. 

“Where is he?” He asked. 

“Who?” 

“No nonsense!” 

“T do not know...” 

Blood shot into his face. What did that mean? Never had he 
been more sure: the poacher had to be in the house. He ran into the 
corners, through doors. Upstairs. Downstairs. Under the roof. Into 
the root cellar. Out into the barn. Into the garden. He poked into 
the bales of straw. And he returned breathlessly into the room, 
where Anna still sat. Paler than before. 

The policeman fell to the chair. Is that possible? He thought. 
And loud: “I will find him!” But his confidence crumbled. A 
disproportionate hatred grew in him. “From now on he will be shot. 
You can count on it! All of you can count on it!” 

A little while longer he sat still and watched the embarrassed 
pale woman of the hunted. 

“Where are the children?” 

“At the aunt.” 

He asked and asked. Then he stepped into the door. He stood 
and stood. He could not understand how Bagola was able to hide 
in his own house. In this simple house, which had no secret exit. 
No, he was very close. He was always very close. The physical 
proximity was very close. Somehow. It was impossible to describe 
it. In a certain sense, even his breath was so close. Bismarck 
turned, like a soldier, to expel these strange thoughts. He threw 
shut the door that the frame creaked. 

Anna collapsed. She knew that she had to endure these things, 
impassive, seemingly without internal reference to them, with faith 
in the skills of her husband that he had often demonstrated. Just 
like now. She had not even lifted her head when she heard the 
wood creak, the whining sound of tight boards. In the door frame, 
where a moment ago the policeman stood, toppled a board to the 
side. As if guided by a hidden mechanism. The paneling of the 
wall. The front panel tipped, and a hand appeared. Then the other. 
Then the head. Bagola slipped out of the resulting gap. Smiling. 
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And he fitted the board back into place with a few simple hand 
movements. The exit, the hiding place was closed. No carpenter 
would recognize that there was a secret door that could be opened. 
The invention worked. Now it was tested. Now it could be often... 
He saw that Anna's upper body bent forward. It looked like she 
would fall from the bench at any moment. He jumped to her. 

“What is it?” 

“Tt's bad.” 

He laid her on the floor. “I will run to the doctor,” he said. 
“Don't move!” 

Next to her he placed a jug of water. Then he made his way to 
the town of Peitz. To Dr. Rothbart. The Jew. The doctor of the 
poor. He drove the diseases out from their bodies without 
medicine. With the powers and the juices provided by nature. Anna 
Bagola was known to him as a patient. He did what was possible. 
But his natural medicine was powerless against her suffering. 
When he found the note at the door after he heard a knocking 
against his window, he knew that the woman is in greatest danger. 
That same night he drove to her. 

Bagola stayed against his will for a long time in the forest. He 
knew that he was doing Anna a favor. With staying away he would 
calm her fears. The seizures became more frequent in his presence. 
When she knew that he was in the forest, she was better. The 
opposition within him that needed to be grasped with the mind, not 
with the heart, enlarged his internal and external distress. 

“You know what?” said Marianne to Hans. He sat at the table 
where he had disassembled his rifle. The greased parts shone in the 
glow of the candle. 

“No,” he growled. 

“Could you...” 

“What could I?” 

“Listen!” 

“T'm listening.” He gave her to understand that her suggestion 
would not interest him. He could guess what went around in her 
head. It annoyed him that constantly something went around in her 
head, something that had to do with Bagola. He put the lock of the 
carbine on the table. 

Marianne was not deterred. This time she wanted to finish the 
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conversation. “You're forty,’ she said. “Take it easy,” she 
reminded him of a simple truth. 

“Tis so.” 

“Do you know what a woman is?” And she explained it to him 
in a way as if assumed he didn’t know. 

“What do you want?” Hans interrupted her. 

“To live,” she said. “Nothing else.” 

“Don’t you live? Thousands yearn for a life as you have. He 
pushed the lock into the gun. The sound of interlocking matching 
iron parts underlined his words. Don’t you have everything? A 
husband who takes care of everything...?” 

“Yes, everything,” she said. In her mind she could list other 
things. “And yet, I'm alone.” 

“Tt’s not my fault that we live without children,” he said. And it 
sounded wistful, sad even. 

“T wanted to adopt one,” Marianne added. “There are enough 
orphans. But you didn’t want someone else’s child. 

Hans rose angry from the table. In his hand he held the gun. 
Since he didn’t know what to do with it, he banged it back on the 
table top. And he shouted out: “What do you want from me? Damn 
it, what do you actually want?” 

And she answered in the same manner: “That you once in a 
lifetime pay attention to what I say.” 

He sat down: “I'm listening.” 

“Tt can’t continue this way with Bagola,” she started slowly. 
She did not want to arouse him. She wanted a quiet debate over the 
matter, which was the heaviest on her mind. 

“Tt is about Fritz,” he noted. 

“About him and the others.” 

“We did everything.” 

“Not everything.” 

“What?” 

Marianne knew that her proposal was daring, which she dared 
not to speak out loud. But now she had enforced this conversation. 
Now it had to be put on the table. “You could ...” 

“Again I,” he sneered. 

“You could give yourself up,” she continued. As a witness. You 
say how everything was. That the Count's men had started. That 
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you had to defend yourselves. Self-defense. The trial will start 
over. Fritz would get three or four years. We would have peace. 
All of us. He would come back. And you could think about your 
sawmill.” 

“Three or four years!” Hans laughed. “I will also get three or 
four. For my honesty. For my stupidity. And in the newspapers 
will be written: voluntarily into prison.” 

Marianne turned away. She did not want to watch him swinging 
his hands and walking around the table. His gestures had changed. 
Again she saw this strange transformation. This was not the man 
she met years ago. This... 

“Now,” he said. He repeated it several times, as if the moment 
of Marianne's suggestion would only be paradoxical to him. “Now 
that Gliickding said... that I should take the chance.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said. “Your boss. What does he know of our 
problems?” “The sawmill is for sale,” he said out loud. He stepped 
closer, to observe the effect of his message. “Gliickding did it for 
me.” 

“For you. For you he has a sawmill.” 

Hans lowered his head. It was an effective gesture. Marianne 
was right. He could not talk like that. A sawmill for both of us. Of 
course. If they would have so much that they could buy a sawmill. 
And he added: “Do you want to live forever in this solitude? You 
could milk more than just goats.” 

“And waiting for you,” Marianne replied. 

Then all was said. Everything, that already had been said but 
not uttered. Both sank into their thoughts. The events have been 
turbulent, so much that things could get out of their regular orbits. 
In their thoughts they realized that dangerous clashes could be 
feared. They had to bring things to order. What would happen if 
Hans acted according to her suggestion? Whom would it actually 
help? The suspicion that he, Hans, had shot Reichert, would be 
logical. All sawmill plans would burst like soap bubbles. “No, 
Marianne, it won't work.” 

Her thoughts went in other directions. “They would give you 
credit for that,” she said softly. “At the court. In the newspapers. 
And Fritz. And his family. Me. All.” 

The first yellow leaves swirled outside the window. Both 
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looked after them, and Marianne said: “we have not much time. 
The bounty on his head has been increased.” 

“Ah!” 

“Considerably.” 

In front of the pear tree, which stood in the courtyard, the leaves 
gathered. The wind swept them together. 

And Hans noticed: “Then he has a lot of worth to them.” 


The first snow. Nobody was ready for it. In the morning the land 
was white. Clean. Tracks of humans and animals led into the 
village and out of it. And between it, the smaller and larger wheels. 
The footsteps of Bagola were not recognizable. He had been the 
first one who had gone over the fresh snow. Coming from the 
forest. Then over the fields. Then through the native forest. To 
Hans and Marianne. Now, the snow was yellow. And the pear tree 
in the courtyard threw a brown shade. Then the evening came. 
Fresh snow fell. 

Hans and Bagola were talking about life. For the first time they 
spoke about life. Hans had begun. His boss, he said, spoke to him 
often about life. What the point of it is and so on. In his older days, 
engineer Gliickding started to become philosophical. Some of it 
made sense. For example: life is nothing more than a beginning 
and an end. And in between, everyone should take care of oneself. 
Every man for himself. 

Bagola opposed this opinion. “Yes, for Gliickding it might be 
true. Not for him.” 

“How then” Hans wanted to know. 

Bagola shrugged. He was not a philosopher. He had no time to 
think about general thoughts concerning life. For him, every day 
was different, and separate and... 

“Money rules the world. If you have something, you are 
something,” quoted Hans the engineer. 

“Yes,” Bagola admitted. “But to help each other... I mean, 
everyone for the other...” 

Hans smiled. As he did it often with the unfinished and simple 
thoughts of his friend. “However, the man wishes that it were so,” 
he said. “All utopia. In these days it is about more.” 

“And what?” asked Bagola. 
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Hans was no longer smiling. First, he stared into the corner of 
the room. Opened the door of a cabinet. From it, he carefully took 
the model of a sawmill, built on a square wooden board. A steam 
engine with chimney, with saws, with stacked wood. With freshly 
cut boards. Even a harnessed horse team was there. But first and 
foremost, the machine with its chimney. Everything plated with 
silver color. Shiny. Hans put the model on the table. Careful. As if 
it could fall apart. With it, there is a goal. With it, it can become 
happiness. 

“Fritz,” he said. “Can you hear the engines? As it hisses and 
cracks? As the hammers lift, the wheels turn. And the saw dust 
trickles. Man could get scared of it. Those who don’t fear, win. 
...Rip... Rip... Rip... Do you understand? Machines are working 
for humans. Produce money. Before you turn around, you're out of 
poverty. Out of the village. Into the city.” 

Hans examined his model. Like everything was already 
moving. Like the two silver horses that moved away from the 
property with their load. And Bagola only now saw that next to the 
steam engine was a building. Above the door the tiny label: Office. 
Hans spread his arms out: “Such trees... Through the power of 
steam. Welfare through steam. You didn’t hear that before?” 

“T have other worries,” he answered. 

Hans had no time for other concerns. “You just have to imagine 
all of it much larger,” he explained. “One hundred meters wide, 
one hundred meters in length. And in between wood, nothing but 
wood. And my workers. In the office I and...” 

“Marianne,” added Bagola. 

“Yes, her. She can count and write. She is something to look at. 
Isn’t she?” 

Bagola nodded his head. Of course, she is something to look at. 

“She was a few years in the city,” he continued. “Has the 
appropriate manners. We would have work enough and...” 

“Money.” 

“Yes, we would have that,” he agreed. But Hans didn’t seem 
happy when he spoke about money. On the contrary. He seemed 
disappointed, collapsed. When he carried the model back to the 
cabinet, he said: “so it will be when it will happen... at the right 
time. The start is not easy. It’s all about the start.” He took the 
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small book into his hand which stood on the shelf, and he read: 
Initial Capital... Further he did not read. 

“T understand,” remarked Bagola. He was impressed by the 
efforts of his cousin. The tenacity. This time needs people with 
such characteristics. People who are driven and operated from the 
inside. As if they had a steam engine in themselves. He, Bagola, 
drove around in the woods. Hans was a searcher. But he, Bagola, 
was the one that was actually searched for. That was the difference 
between them. 

“Too bad that we can no longer go hunting,” Hans said. “To sell 
meat and furs. That was something. That brought something.” 

“For you,” Bagola remarked. 

“For you also.” 

“Little.” 

“You don’t want to buy a sawmill.” Hans had that mocking 
smile around his mouth again. Gliickding asks every day whether 
I will take it or not. I have until the end of the year. 

Bagola looked into the courtyard. The pear tree was covered 
with snow. It resembled a huge old woman who knelt praying at 
the cemetery. And still snow kept falling on her. The wind swept 
the yard. The clean waste was pushed back and forth. The wind 
was in charge here. And Bagola was at the mercy of the wind. 

“T don’t want to buy a sawmill,” he said. “But I also don’t want 
that someone saws on me. I am not a tree, waiting for the axe. From 
now on, Hans, I want to be among the tree fellers.” 

Hans nodded. Friendly. “I have nothing against it.” 

“You will help me.” 

“T already do.” 

“Not enough.” 

Now Hans turned towards him. If Bagola had turned away from 
the picture-like scenes of the yard, he would have noticed the 
shock, that appeared on the face of his cousin. “What do you 
want?” he asked nervously. 

“There is no room for us here. We are like lepers,” said Bagola. 

“That's not true,” said Hans. 

“We go to...” 

“Where?” Hans jumped in between like he could prevent the 
dangerous message from being uttered at the last moment. 
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“To America.” 

“To A-m-e-r-i-c-a!”” Hans extended the word in a way that the 
largeness of the country became clear to everyone. “To America!” 
And he didn’t want to show the joy that came with that name. This 
indistinct joy, of which he didn’t know if he would be entitled to 
it. 

“Everyone can live there freely,” continued Bagola. “There, no 
one is driven out. There, we will be among good people. Maybe 
even among fellow countrymen. Many do travel there.” 

“This is an idea,” Hans noticed. Still very absorbed in the daring 
thoughts. Now he knew that with the name came a relief. For 
everyone. 

“For this I need money,” Bagola said. “I have some myself. And 
the rest I want from you. I will pay everything back, when...” He 
didn’t say more. First, he wanted to wait for the answer of the 
cousin. For the beginning of an answer. 

But Hans shook his head. Suddenly the head refused, even 
before the mind in him had realized that he could not comply with 
the request. Ineed my money for myself. You know for what. Then 
he also walked to the window through which the white world could 
be seen. The clean surface stretching to the sea. And beyond it was 
America. And he added: “who knows if you get there. With your 
children. With your sick wife. Your terminally ill wife.” 

“Shut up!” screamed Bagola. But he calmed immediately down 
again: “help me! In a month leaves the ship.” 

Hans had recovered. From now on, the mind dictated the 
thoughts. “No,” he affirmed. “You can't ask this of me. Not a cent. 
Gliickding is waiting...” 

“Gliickding!” called Bagola. “Your damn Gliickding and his 
sawmill. Think about the life of my family.” 

“Fritz!” 

“Yes or no!” 

Hans sprang to the door. He suddenly opened it and shouted: 
“No!” 

Bagola saw how an artery swelled at the neck of his cousin. Saw 
it, when he still opened the door. Saw it, when he evicted him out 
of the house. All engines in him worked. And steam rose out of his 
mouth. 
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Bagola went. When he passed him, he said: “Good! As you like. 
You know, that I can mention at any time that you...” 

Bagola didn’t say more. Hans had closed the door again. But 
the steam engine in him was still in full swing. “You...,” he hissed. 
He was looking for an expression. Then he found it: “You swine! 
We did help you...” 

“Like everyone else,” Bagola added. “Like Mina, for example. 
She has done more... Oh, forget it!” 

He turned around. Grabbed the door handle. But it moved itself 
down. And Marianne entered. Out of breath. “Quick!” She urged. 
“Quick! Men! On the way to us. Strangers. Hunters. Get out!” 

She pulled Bagola by his sleeve out of the room. But he acted, 
like he was not in a hurry. As if the danger would not particularly 
interest him. Under the pear tree he stopped and let the snow fall 
into his face. God! thought Marianne. Hurry up! Hans saw the 
same pictures. He thought: what if they arrested him now? 

Already, the dog was barking. Then, men gathered outside the 
gate. Their steps were heard in the crunching snow. Bagola heard 
them too. Calmly he walked towards the barn. When the yard gate 
opened, the door of the barn closed. Several in, the other out. Like 
always, Marianne thought. She was happy. And Hans didn’t know 
again whether he should rejoice. 

The hunters came from Lieberose. They said whom they were 
looking for. They discovered the tracks leading from the house to 
the pear tree, and from there to the barn. One grabbed a rifle. The 
others followed him. They scattered in the courtyard. One rushed 
through the garden behind the barn. Another one came to the door. 
“Who's there?” all called. “Stop! Make yourself known!” Such 
requests were shouted, even though they saw no one. 

Bagola was at home. In the forest. In which no one can find 
him. And the snow covered his tracks in a short time. 

The hunters searched for a while. They accused Hans and 
Marianne. The two denied everything. Hans stated that he himself 
walked to the pear tree, and from there into the barn. 

“And where is the track back?”, they asked. 

“T am out at the back,” he answered, “a bit into the forest. Damn 
it! Can’t I step from my own barn into the woods?” 

“All right,” the leader said. They themselves didn’t really care 
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anymore about the manhunt for Bagola. Who knows if he is even 
still alive? Maybe they are chasing a phantom. 
Hans und Marianne agreed to it. What the heck! 


Chapter 6 


On the 16" of January 1886, Anna Bagola died at 5:10 in the 
morning in the presence of Marianne and the neighbor Mina. In 
the night, Mina had come to Marianne to tell her that Mato and 
Lisa came to her. The mother fell in the room. Hans went 
immediately to Dr. Rothbart. The doctor was not at home. He left 
him a message. Dr. Rothbart arrived during the morning hours at 
last, but all he could do was to confirm the death of the woman. 

When the shock slowly gave way, she remembered that the sad 
news must be conveyed to the husband of the deceased. Nobody 
knew how. Where was Bagola? How could anyone signal him? 
Marianne and Hans hoped that he would soon show up... But after 
the dispute with Hans, about the cursed money, it could be 
expected that he would avoid the house of his cousin for a time. 
He may not even come. Marianne's tears helped nothing. She took 
care of the children, the orphans, who have not realized what had 
happened. She took them in. Now she had two children. Mina took 
care of the small livestock. When Marianne cried, even the 
children wept. She kept them close. 

Marianne asked Hans to tell his workers to look out for Bagola 
in the forest. Maybe they can signal to him what had happened at 
home. The news of Anna's death spread quickly. The people feared 
that Bagola could learn of the fate of his wife, after the body was 
under the ground. However, most were curious about what would 
happen during the funeral. 

The days went by, Bagola did not show up. 

It was the second to last Tuesday of the month. The sun was 
shining. And it had snowed. The cemetery outside the village was 
covered too. The graves were barely seen. The stones and crosses 
marked the graves with their upper ends, when they stuck out of 
the snow. Anna's grave was dug on the right side of the cemetery, 
there where the forest began. The final resting place had no fence. 
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Here and there between the graves a tree, a birch, a pine. The burial 
was set for ten o'clock in the morning. But long before that a lot of 
people had gathered. The villagers couldn't remember ever so 
many people who would have accompanied one of their own to 
rest. The white landscape was filled with dark-clothed figures. 
Like black birds who gather before their departure into another 
world. Or to a secret meeting. The dark crowd stood silently. Their 
compassion had brought them together. And curiosity. 

More and more people flocked to the cemetery. Then came the 
pallbearers with the coffin. The simple coffin. Made of crude 
boards. Behind it, Marianne and Hans and Lisa and Mato. And 
Mina. Then the others. Only the husband, the father, the widower, 
was not there. And yet, many eyes tried to discover him 
somewhere. The necks stretched. Unobtrusive. But there were also 
eyes and necks in attendance, that were not a part of the mourning 
crowd. 

A man said to his neighbor: “I thought he would not be able to 
stay away.” 

“Wait!” replied the other. 

Bismarck was among the mourners. In civilian clothes. In a 
long black coat. With hat. No one had ever seen him dressed this 
way. He wanted to appear like a private person. But everyone knew 
that he was on duty. He counted on the presence of Bagola. 
Especially him. Probably he had brought in colleagues from the 
city for reinforcement. Just in case. Arrest at the cemetery during 
the ceremony. No easy task. Especially since it was the husband of 
the deceased. Bagola. The now legendary man. And Bismarck felt 
the eyes of others on him. The eyes under the dark scarves and 
hats. And he watched how out of the mouths came steamy breath. 
This bereaved mass was a power to be reckoned with. He had to 
reckon with it. 

The people stood in deep snow. None of them froze. The snow 
crystals sparkled under the morning sun. Above it flew the prayer 
of the priest: “O, Jesus Christ! Take her soul into the heavenly 
paradise, as you have taken the soul of the crucified criminal on 
the cross. In this confidence, we command her soul to your fatherly 
mercy. Amen.” 

The cemetery echoed with a hundredfold answer: “Amen.” 
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Still, people arrived. And Bismarck snaked between them. 
Unobtrusive. He wanted to look everyone into the face. Also 
unobtrusive. Many strangers had come. And as the voice of a priest 
again sounded stronger than at the beginning, he suddenly felt that 
someone stood behind him, someone who breathed differently 
than the others, fast, deep, and he knew who it was. If he would 
have turned around, he would look into a bearded face, a mourning 
face, a wrinkled face. But he did not turn around. Not yet. 

The pastor prayed: “Give her soul the crown of eternal life, 
where all are equal before your face...” 

The voice of the priest fell silent. The attention hasn’t been 
focused on him for a while. Everyone looked in the direction of 
Bismarck. And everyone knew that the man standing behind him, 
was Bagola. In his worn coat. The hidden face. His moist breath 
had created a silver rim on the collar, made of white frost. These 
frozen parts at the end of the beard would have been already 
enough to determine the origin of that man. He came from far 
away. From the depths of the heath. Came home. To the funeral of 
his wife. 

The crackling silence was focused on Bismarck. In this 
silence laid a threat. Everyone knew what was at stake. All 
expected of him, that he would turn around at last. Now. Right 
away. Or did they expect that nothing happens? That he leaves him 
alone? At this sad moment. So much humanity was to be expected. 
Then, Bismarck felt the tip of a knife in his back. How it pressed 
against the hard cloth. How the weapon was held by a strong hand. 
And the hand was shaking. And it was clear that he would be 
stabbed if... He would fall over. Into the snow. A red spot in the 
snow of the cemetery. What would people do? Nothing. They 
would do nothing. Everyone knew that Bagola was holding a knife. 
The pastor also knew it. They would observe, when... 

“You will leave me alone, as long as my wife is not under the 
earth!” Bagola hissed into Bismarck’s ear. ““And then you will let 
me go, or...” 

Bismarck was silent. This eerie silence. And how they all 
looked at him. They would toss him in into a grave. And no one 
would learn where the policeman had gone. Each of them would 
keep his mouth shut. 
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"In the year 1880 in the Kolkwitzer and Gulbener parish were 
born 81 children, including 4 stillborn and 4 illegitimate, 14 
marriages performed, 51 persons have died. 27 Mark were 
distributed at Christmas among the poor, and the money was taken 
from the poor box. Our virgins contributed two silver candlesticks 
for the altar to honor God. Altogether 2600 received communion." 

"Bramborske nowiny," (Brandenburg News) 20 January 1881 


“Give our soul the crown of eternal life,” the pastor started 
again, rather quietly. Then louder, like suddenly the danger was 
averted. And then in a rather cheerful voice: “Where they are all 
equal before your face. Amen.” 

“Amen,” said the people. And among the answers, Bagolas’ 
was the loudest. 

Then the coffin was lowered into the grave. Lumps of earth fell 
on it. The last farewell. Tears. The black figures slowly left the 
cemetery. Bismarck also went away. People saw how he went. 
They were grateful to him. Something good had stayed in him. 

Bagola was waiting. He stood in the bright light of the day. He 
saw how the snow crystals sparkled. When he looked down to the 
clay lumps on the coffin, he didn’t want to realize that there was 
his wife. His poor wife. Of which he had been separated for such 
a long time. 

He turned to the gate. There were Mato and Lisa. And Marianne 
and Mina. The women took the children by the hand. Now he could 
leave. 

His trail led across the fields. In a straight line to the north. 
Some days would elapse before a second track in the opposite 
direction would show up. But it will be only seen in the morning. 
Bagola will return at night. 

The tombstone of Anna Bagola, placed a few years later, had 
the inscription: “Tell father, that I am no longer here”. The 
sandstone that was seen at the cemetery at Drachhausen, remained 
until the 1950s. It was the last one with a Sorbian inscription. 

Bismarck's passionate goal, to crown his years of service with 
the arrest of the dangerous poacher and murderer, of which now 
even the newspapers in Berlin wrote, was no more. Since that day 
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at the cemetery, he knew that it would have been only a pretended 
success. The people would turn their backs on him. The general 
hatred would be so great that the last years of his life on earth 
would become a hell. He began, strange as it may seem, to think 
about, whom he actually served. To those strangers in the city in 
their stately castles? Or to these people who had watched him at 
the cemetery, as Bagola pressed the knife against his back? Of 
course, he was not exempt from the old task. And he would fulfill 
it if an opportunity arose. But he also knew that the nobility no 
longer counted on him. Sometimes secret police officers showed 
up in the village. Snooping around. Asking questions. They didn't 
ask him. And Bismarck secretly wished that they also would not 
succeed in arresting Bagola. Sometimes the old hatred surfaced 
again. Then he waited in the forest. Laid the bike into the grass. 
Sat by a tree and listened. He wished that Bagola would come. He 
would lead him in shackles through the village. The triumph would 
be sweet. 

Half a year Bagola did not show up. Marianne couldn't 
understand that he wasn’t drawn to his children. He was sure that 
they were in good hands. And yet: he could have showed up when 
the snooping around had subsided. At least so it seemed. He could 
have come by. Only for a few minutes. She was afraid that he 
might alienate himself. Regress. The wildlife in the forest might 
appeal to him... 

But one day he stood in the doorway. And immediately he asked 
about the children. And she told him that they were with 
acquaintances. He doesn’t need to have worries. 

“Hans isn't here,” she added. 

“T know, he said. Iam here since yesterday. Don’t want to have 
anything to do with him.” 

“But...” Marianne did not complete the sentence when she saw 
his immense disappointment, when Hans was mentioned. 

They entered the living room. He wanted to shave. She watched 
him. She held the towel and warmed the water. Then she cut his 
hair that covered the collar. Then she gave him a clean shirt. He 
did not take it. He wouldn’t want it from Hans. 

Then they stood at the window. The window through which the 
pear tree could be seen. Always when Bagola looked at this tree, 
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he admired its growth. How it survived the storms. Hans told him 
that the tree had been struck by lightning. How the bark flew in 
loops over the courtyard. But the hit was like nothing to it. On the 
contrary. The pears, the fruits are larger since the shock. And 
Bagola looked into the branching of the huge treetop. 

Hans remained long in the city. Although he didn’t want to stay 
so long. So, Marianne and Bagola got into a conversation, the 
extent of which frightened her. It was unexpected and yet 
expected. At some point it had to be talked about it anyway. 

“What did your wife have from her life?” asked Marianne. “A 
beginning and an end. And nothing in between.” 

He shook his head. He didn’t want to admit that Marianne stated 
an agonizing truth. 

“Fritz, I...” 

“What?” 

“Don't know how to say it.” She was searching for words. It 
was supposed to be her most important words. The most important 
of her life. “I want to leave,” she finally said. “Somewhere where 
more is waiting for me. More than...” 

“What?” 

“More than a saw-mill and... Hans.” 

Bagola did not answer. She did not ask. And yet, the big 
question lay unspoken in the air. Addressed towards him. 

“You want to go to America,” she continued. 

“T wanted to. These were the plans. Yesterday's plans. Alone 
with the children...” 

“Not alone,” Marianne completed the sentence. Now all was 
said. 

The pear tree was only seen in its outlines. Again, it looked like 
an old woman on her knees. Like saying goodbye. 

“You would come with me?” 

“Yes,” said Marianne. 

But Bagola still looked over to the pear tree. Behind it, the sky 
was red. There the sun went down. There was America. 

“Lisa and Mato,” he said. 

“T would try to replace the mother for them,” she said. 

Bagola heard the words like a reverberant sound. Like they 
were an echo. Nice words without deception. Compassion in an 
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almost unbearable distress. He didn't know what he should say. 
She could interpret it wrong that he stood there and had nothing to 
say. “You know,” he said, “TI...” Then both noticed that something 
was moving in the courtyard. A shadow in the shadows. Hans? No, 
it wouldn’t be him. He would not move around on his own property 
like a cunning fox. 

“And I?” asked Marianne hastily. “What would I be for you?” 
She wanted that he answered her before the action in the courtyard 
prevented a reply. 

Bagola stepped towards her. He hugged her. He wanted to 
scream. Loud. That the strange shadow in the yard would flee. But 
Marianne whispered in his ear: ““We shouldn’t lose any time. First 
to Berlin. There were acquaintances...” 

“What about money?” 

“What we don’t have, I will get,” she said. “His money is also 
mine.” 

Then the door was opened. Like on command. Hans stood in 
the room. He pretended not to see them. He threw his hat on the 
bench. The backpack sank onto the floor. Only then, just like a side 
comment, he said: “A beautiful night, isn't it?” 

“Yes”, Bagola agreed. It made no sense to play with each other. 
Hans knew what had happened. He had been standing outside the 
door. 


"The emigration fever took also possession of the established 
families of the local county. The local agent of the Norddeutscher 
Lloyd, Mr. Carl Schneider, mentioned that he had already about 
20 registrations for the steamer "Werder,” that is scheduled to 
leave on the 16" of this month. This steamer had to be scheduled 
on top of the regular schedule, because the steamer “Weser,” 
scheduled to leave on the 9", was already totally booked out... ' 
Mr. Schneider also confirmed the recent news, that 2000 
emigrants were booked by an agent in Berlin. It's time to study the 
reasons for this colossal emigration. "Maybe the Chancellor of the 
Reich could start an investigation into that." 

"Cottbuser Anzeiger" (Cottbus Gazette), 3 March 1882 
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“Alright, fine,’ Hans said with special emphasis. “We are 
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friends. We can talk about everything. And the evening will stay 
nice. And the next day. And so on.” 

Bagola and Marianne were silent. The escape into a foreign 
country is not so simple as it seemed a moment ago. Hans had the 
word. And he could take it, whenever he wanted to. 

“Listen!” said he. “I can give you the money. With the sawmill, 
you know... Nothing will come of it. Gliickding wants to cheat me. 
So, how much do you want?” 

Bagola was silent. 

“How much!” screamed Hans. “And then away from my world! 
As far as possible!” And he went up to the window, like he wanted 
to open it. So fresh air would come in. On his way there he pushed 
Marianne to the side. “You too,” he said. “You too, as far as 
possible. I have enough, that I...” 

Then he got stuck. Right in the middle of the word. He covered 
the face with his hands. His shoulders trembled. “Tomorrow,” he 
stuttered. “Tomorrow...” 

“What is tomorrow?” asked Marianne. 

“Tomorrow I will give you the money. And it will be a beautiful 
day again!” Then he ripped open the window. With force. And he 
sucked in the air. He sucked it in like a mad man. 

“What’s going on with you?” To Marianne this behavior was 
strange. Even more than anything else about him lately. 

“A day when everything balances itself out,” he explained. 
“Everyone will be satisfied.” 

When Hans closed the window, Bagola grabbed his coat and 
left. Marianne remained standing. Like she was. still 
contemplating, with which of the two men she should go. Then she 
grabbed her scarf, threw it around her shoulders and hurried after 
Bagola. With him, she only needed the scarf. So she thought. Later 
she would get a few additional things. Later. 

Hans watched as both stood a moment under the pear tree. 
Bagola warned her. That she should stay where she was. That she 
should not go with him. But she was not to be persuaded. They left 
the courtyard. Like a double shadow. 

Hans pressed his hands against the glass. Through which he saw 
the images. These bloody images. Darkened with the evening. And 
tears welled up into his eyes. They failed because of the anger that 
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was in him. All engines worked in him. They got into gear. And 
the steam that was created could be barely held by the valves. 
Marianne fled. And with her a large part of his dreams. He couldn’t 
believe what he saw. He was still holding the helm. Then the 
valves opened. And he ran behind the two. Across the courtyard. 
Onto the pathway. On which the moon shone. On which they 
moved away. 

“Fritz!” He called. “Wait! Only a word!” 

Bagola stopped. He waited. “What do you want?” 

“T don't want that we part this way,” Hans said out of breath. 
“Now, that you will be gone. We should not behave like enemies. 
Because of a thousand Mark. Because of a woman. Both are not 
much...” 

“What do you want?” asked Bagola. 

Hans took him by his hand. He pulled him away from Marianne. 
She should not hear what he wanted. “You will be soon at the other 
end of the water. Maybe forever. We will never see each other 
again. I don’t want to burden my conscience. Take my money!” 

“No,” Bagola declined. “Keep it.” 

“Why?” 

“Rather...” 

“Rather take it!” pleaded Hans. “Without money you are lost. 
America is your last chance. Tomorrow you will get it. Don’t have 
so much at home. On my way back from the city... We will meet 
on the heights.” 

“Why there?” asked Bagola. 

“Bring the rifle with you,” explained Hans. “One more time 
banging. Both of us. Like back then. Just like in the old times.” 

Bagola was silent. Hans was right. His money was the last 
chance. Without his money, the way probably led back to the 
heath. Into the hole under the oak. Without children. Without 
Marianne. The time that he had to make a decision run short. 
Rapidly. There was no time for contemplating. He once again 
turned to Marianne. There she stood. A dark figure. Her contours 
started to disappear. And it was as if she walked away. 

“Alright,” Bagola said. “Tomorrow at this time.” 

Hans walked away. Bagola caught up with Marianne. They 
walked and walked. Where should they go? 
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“What does he want?”, she asked. 

“Nothing.” 

“Say it!” 

“He wants me to take his money,” he finally said. “Tomorrow 
I will get it.” 

They took the dirt track across the meadows. At Mina there was 
still light. They knocked. They told the crooked woman, what had 
happened and what was going to happen. 

They talked about all the important details. Until the morning. 
They decided that Marianne and Bagola should go to Berlin on 
different ways. She with the two children. That he should be 
disguised as a merchant. Or as a civil servant. That he would be 
dressed as a merchant. Or as a government employee. This way he 
would be safe from the secret spies. In Berlin too. In Bremen too. 
Also so far away they looked for him. And passports needed to be 
required. Mina knew the way... Foreign passports, issued with a 
foreign name. And the children had to be instructed. They should 
meet on the ship. As a family. In a week... 

The heights were actually higher than the wide plain of the 
heath. A wide hill in the middle of the forest. Like piled up. Like 
pushed together from all directions. That the heath has an 
elevation. From which it should be possible to oversee the 
countryside. But the countryside couldn’t be observed from the 
heights, because the hill was densely overgrown. Unless one 
climbed the pine trees. From it one could see how far the 
countryside spread out. With its paths and streams. And in 
between, the villages. 

Bagola didn’t need to climb any of pine trees to have the picture 
in front of him. He carried it within himself. And now, when he 
said goodbye to the home, he saw the picture in his mind. Clear 
like never before. This way he will carry it into the foreign country. 

The moon hung in the crowns of the trees. Hans had not yet 
come. Bagola sat himself on a stump. He wanted to wait a little 
while. He couldn't believe that his cousin would mess around with 
him. He knew him well. The strategist. The collector. The 
tirelessly collecting strategist. The money grabber. He was one 
who did not show his soul. He could not afford that. But in certain 
moments, at unexpected moments, those like him become soft. 
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Good. Childlike. The romantic aspect overwhelms them. That 
romantic feeling. And why shouldn’t Bagola comply with his 
request, as a redress for the pain he had inflicted on Hans. And for 
Marianne. A small price to pay for a great value. And then they 
would never see each other again. 

Startled, he arose. Hans stood before him. He had brought the 
gun. 

“You're late,” said Bagola. 

“Tt’s never too late,” said Hans. His voice was throaty. Weak. 
And the words were shaking when he said: “I brought you the 
money.” 

Hans reached into the inside pocket of his jacket and showed a 
bunch of bills. But he put them back again. 

“T will pay it back, in dollars,” Bagola said. 

“Good, but first I want to know something else,” said Hans. 
“Who shot Reichert? You or me?” 

Bagola was silent. Fog, shrouded evening mist, silvered by the 
moon, hung between trees. Still, Bagola said nothing. What value 
would have an answer? One of them went to the promised land. 
Forever. The other remained. The question would no longer stand 
between them. As a cold case. 

“The court sentenced me. As a murderer. Why do you want 
more?” Bagola took a few steps. 

“You or me?” demanded Hans. “The uncertainty makes me 
sick. It has come so far, I need to know it.” 

“Hans! I...” 

“Just admit that you...! Take my doubts! What difference does 
it make to you to admit? For you everything is taken care of.” 

“T can't do that.” 

“Admit it!” And Hans pointed his rifle at Bagola. “You shot 
him.” 

“No!” called Bagola. The syllable rushed away. As it would 
carry a message. A message that no one was waiting for. Also Hans 
didn't expect it, although he asked for it. “You killed him!” 

eles 

“Yes, you,” Bagola said. “As we fled, I didn't shoot.” 

“This is not true,’ Hans stammered, and the rifle pointed 
towards the ground. “That's not true.” 
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“Yes! Don't be afraid! Soon, I'm at the other end of the world. 
Then no one can betray you.” 

Bagola wanted to take a step closer. In order to reach out to him. 
“In two weeks,” he said. 

“Go away!” screamed Hans. “Not in two weeks. Earlier.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“A thousand two hundred Mark are on your head.” 

“T know.” And Bagola was frightened to discover that Hans had 
walked away some steps. “You don't want...” 

“What are you saying!” 

“Give me the money!” said Bagola. “And then..." 

“Soon, in a moment,” Hans interrupted him. And his voice was 
again throaty. Like hollowed out. “One additional small thing.” 

“What small thing?” 

“What was that with ...?” 

“You don't know?” 

“Yes, Ido!” stammered Hans. “Marianne remains with me. We 
want to achieve something. You will not get into our way. Not 
you!” He raised the rifle again. “Marianne asked me to tell you, 
not to wait for her.” 

“Shoot,” said Bagola. He said it softly. “Just shoot. What are 
you waiting for?” 

“Say that you had no relationship with her.” 

And again he replied quietly: “There was nothing.” 

Hans lowered the rifle. He sat himself onto the stump, on which 
Bagola had sat a few minutes ago. Turned away. He didn’t want to 
show that he once again wrestled with tears. Only the slight 
shaking of the shoulders betrayed, that he wept. Or laughed! Or 
both? 

Bagola was also at the end of his strength. “Marianne,” he said. 
“You too. All of you stay here. Only Mato and Lisa remain with 
me.” And in the direction of the tree stump, on which Hans sat, 
Bagola said: “Listen! Listen to my last words! I don't need your 
money. My bare life is sufficient for me. And that of my children.” 

Then Bagola took off his coat. The shirt. He threw it to Hans. 
“From you,” he said. And he removed the belt and threw it to 
where the shirt was. “Yours!” said he. ““What do I have more? He 
bent down to untie his shoes. Yours too.” In this position he did 
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not see that the cousin had stood up and took aim with the rifle at 
him. On the neck. And immediately after the heath trembled. The 
shot could be heard quite far. And the people who heard it in the 
village, did not know who or what was hit. Bagola tipped forward. 
With the head he fell on his hands, and the blood trickled down the 
sleeve. In the light of the moon it looked dark. In the neck, where 
the bullet had penetrated, there was nothing seen. Only on the 
sleeves and in the grass, so much blood! And Hans knelt down. He 
touched the dead man. When he saw the blood on his own hands, 
he began to pray: “Our Father who art in heaven...” And he prayed 
until the end of it. Sometimes he interrupted the prayer with the 
comment: “And now the sawmill...” This way he knelt long. Until 
the morning. When he reported to Bismarck, he was chilled to the 
bone that he could only say: “Bagola.” With the hand he pointed 
in the direction of where the body was. 

Hans Kochan took his life in prison, in the morning at the ninth 
hour, on a Thursday in May 1887. This was shortly after he was 
informed that Marianne had left him and went away with another 
man. He was denied the money issued on Bagola’s head. The 
announcement: Get Bagola, dead or alive! was not meant this way. 

Bismarck was dismissed from the service a year later. He died 
at old age: in peace and satisfaction. Often, he told the people how 
glad he was that he never caught Bagola. This way he can move 
into the heavenly paradise with a clean soul, where he will scold 
the big Bismarck, if he should be there. 

Lisa and Mato grew up with Mina and Marianne. They left at a 
very young age on the quest to earn their own living. Lisa went to 
the Spreewald area. Mato moved to the town Tauer, where his son 
still lives. 

An image of the life-size Bagola, of the "wild Bagulin," was 
exhibited between the two world wars in the Berlin wax museum. 
Such a figure also stood in the "Panoptikum" of Berlin. But it is 
impossible to say, whether it was really Bagola. 

Jurij Koch 
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